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THE ARGENTINE REVOLUTION OF 1930 


In a discourse entitled The Technique of Revolution, de- 
livered before a session of the American Historical Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting in 1934, Dr. H. E. Bourne, then 
editor of the American Historical Review, very interestingly 
brought out the prevalence of a revolutionary technique com- 
mon to those revolutions, which he had found in a study of 
the French Revolution of 1789, the German and Austrian 
Revolutions of 1848, and the Russian Revolutions of 1905 and 
1917. 

Among the essential features of this technique were dis- 
tinguished preliminary organization by the formation of 
clubs, committees of correspondence, and political parties; the 
spreading of propaganda by private meetings and public 
rallies; the stirring of enthusiasm by appeals to the multi- 
tude; and the intimidation of the government by mass peti- 
tions and marches led by students. Dr. Bourne also found 
that ‘‘whether revolutions shall gain complete control de- 
pends upon the army”’ and that for this reason it has always 
been an essential element of revolutionary technique to under- 
mine the fidelity of the army. All of these standard forms of 
technique were employed to a greater or less extent in a recent 
successful revolution in Argentina in 1930. 

In the history of this revolution, which might more appro- 
priately be called a coup d’état, since it was practically blood- 
less, may be found the usual preliminary preparation by 
means of correspondence, private meetings, and the formation 
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of clubs; then the spreading of propaganda by mass meetings 
and the intimidation of the government by marches with stu- 
dents generally in the lead; and finally, success because the 
army failed to support the government. 

The technique by which this revolution in Argentina was 
carried out to a successful conclusion will be clearly evident 
from a detailed narration of the events which took place there 
in the early days of September, 1930. This historical survey 
will also show that this revolution was a vast national move- 
ment in which the great mass of the people expressed its will.? 


1In making this study of the Argentine Revolution of 1930 political questions 
have not been discussed, as being too involved and controversial; nor has any 
attempt been made to criticise or evaluate the right or wrong of political policies, 
for many questions bearing upon them still remain unsettled. In this article the 
author has therefore tried to adopt an entirely impartial attitude, and to relate 
events as they actually happened and as they were described in the newspapers of 
the day and in other contemporary accounts. As most of these accounts were 
sympathetic toward the revolution, it may seem that this article has not succeeded 
in avoiding all partisanship, although the author has endeavored honestly so to do. 
The character of these accounts only goes to prove the popularity of the revolu- 
tion. 

The facts upon which this article is based have been gathered from first hand 
sources, such as the Buenos Aires newspapers published during the first ten days 
of September, 1930, and from verbal accounts by eye-witnesses. The only sec- 
ondary sources used have been compilations of primary sources, hence practically 
as authoritative as those sources themselves. All these were consulted in the 
Biblioteca Nacional in Buenos Aires. 

When this article was written, each paragraph had at least one and frequently 
several footnote references to the authorities on which were based the statements 
which it contained. This resulted in a total of eighty-four footnotes, which ap- 
peared to make the article too cumbersome. The author therefore established the 
rule that only in the case of direct quotations, or statements of fact likely to be 
questioned, should his authorities be referred to, and then, having twice reviewed 
his references, he ruthlessly slashed all other footnotes, thereby reducing the num- 
ber of those retained to the minimum consistent with good scholarship. In view 
of this elimination, it should be understood that there is reliable authority for 
every important statement made in this article. The sources used are listed 
herewith: 

Buenos Aires Herald, Buenos Aires, September 1-9, 1930. 

La Nacién, Buenos Aires, September 1-9, 1930. 

La Prensa, Buenos Aires, September 1-9, 1930. 

Beresford Crawkes, J., 533 Dias de Historia Argentina, 6 de septiembre de 1930- 

20 de febrero de 1982. Buenos Aires, 1932. 
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In 1928, Hipdlito Irigoyen, leader of the radical party, was 
elected president with an unprecedented majority. He was 
the most popular man in Argentina, and had the confidence of 
the nation, which he had, in his previous term as president 
(1916 to 1922), given an efficient and successful administra- 
tion. 

Unfortunately, during his second term, Irigoyen’s age 
(seventy-five years) began to tell on his efficiency. He became 
stubborn, exacting, and imperious, apparently trusting no 
one, and trying to attend to every administrative detail him- 
self. To keep all power in his own hands, Irigoyen appointed 
a ministry composed of obscure politicians, who showed them- 
selves so submissive as even to allow the president to select 
their own private secretaries. Deceived by this apparent ser- 
vility and immersed as he was in a mass of detail, the pres- 
ident did not realize that he himself was really the slave and 
that his will was controlled by some of his most unscrupulous 
subordinates. Government offices were filled with political 
henchmen recommended by ward bosses, even if it became 
necessary to make places for them by dismissing former in- 
cumbents. By himself receiving office seekers and making 
appointments personally, the president gave his private sec- 
retary enormous power and opportunities for graft, for the 
latter allowed no one to have an audience with the president 
without his own permission. Audiences were sold to the 
highest bidder, although it was rumored that pretty women 
were often exempted from cash payments. Senators, deputies, 
even governors, who thought it beneath their dignity to pay 
graft, sat in line in the anteroom day after day, waiting vainly 
their turn to transact public business with the president. 


Diez Periodistas Portefios, Al Margen de la Conspiracién. Buenos Aires (second 
edition). 

Espigares Moreno, J. M., Lo que me dijo el Gral. Uriburu, Buenos Aires, 1933. 
Uriburu, Alberto E., La Palabra del General Uriburu; Discursos, manifiestos, 
declaraciones y cartas publicadas durante su gobierno, Buenos Aires, 1933. 
Portfolio of five printed manifestoes autographed by José Félix Uriburu, Buenos 

Aires, November 13, 1930. 
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Irigoyen continually interfered in the administrative work 
of his ministers, often revoking their acts, until most of them 
became mere rubber stamps. Nevertheless, he fell under the 
control of his minister of the interior, Elpidio Gonzalez, who 
became the nemesis of the administration, encouraging the 
president in his high-handed intervention in the local govern- 
ments of the provinces, and in his neglect of routine business, 
such as the payment of the just debts of the government and 
the appointment of diplomats to foreign countries. Between 
them, they tried to rule the radical party but succeeded only 
in splitting that party into two factions, the personalists, who 
followed the president blindly, and the anti-Irigoyenists, who 
opposed his control. 

In the elections of March, 1930, the opposition won vic- 
tories in the capital and in the provinces of Buenos Aires, 
Entre Rios, and Cordoba, which gave the anti-Irigoyenists 
and other opposition parties such strength in congress that 
they were able to block business by a succession of legislative 
tricks. A large percentage of the sessions could do nothing 
for lack of a quorum, because the deputies and senators ab- 
sented themselves rather than vote on administration meas- 
ures. Sometimes, in order to prevent the opposition from 
gaining its points, the president ordered his own henchmen to 
remain away, whereas often the sessions consisted of mere 
voting without discussion.” 

Trigoyen thus lost control not only over his own party but 
over the nation as well. From being a bold and imposing 
figurehead, he allowed himself to become a sort of vague 
myth. Popularly, he was spoken of as ‘‘the hermit of Calle 
Brazil’’. This was because he withdrew himself from public 
view and from the Casa Rosada (Government House), and 
spent most of his time at his home, a meager apartment over 
a shop at 1039 Brazil Street. There he seldom received any 
officials except the minister of the interior, but was accus- 

* Most of the information contained in the three preceeding paragraphs has 


been obtained from Diez Periodistas Portefios, Al Margen de la Conspiracién, 
pp. 9-14. 
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tomed to make as his confidant in public matters one Vicente 
Scarlato, who kept a boot-blacking stand in a shop across the 
street. 

Thus the transaction of official business both by the exec- 
utive and legislative branches of the government practically 
ceased just at the time when efficiency and activity were most 
needed to counteract the baneful effects of the world depres- 
sion. As in 1932, the people of the United States, suffering 
from the depression, looked for a scapegoat in the president, 
so in 1930, in Argentina, that scapegoat was found in Irigo- 
yen. The victory of the opposition in the congressional elec- 
tions in March, 1930, was evidence of popular discontent, yet 
the voters realized that while the power of the ballot to get rid 
of Irigoyen lay in their hands, they could not use it until his 
term expired in 1934. 

Not only, as will be remembered, were the politicians even 
of his own party opposed to the president, but almost every 
class in the nation felt a grievance against him. Labor, the 
stronghold of the radical party, was antagonistic because the 
government was delaying wages due them and blocking public 
improvements which might furnish them work, as it had the 
port works in the city of Rosario by failure to approve the 
contract for their completion. The universities were in a 
state of more or less confusion owing to threatened changes 
in the personnel of their officials. The army and navy had lost 
their esprit and were stirred to indignation by the president’s 
custom of promoting officers through favoritism and of letting 
merit and long service go unrewarded. It was said that he 
even antedated commissions so as to promote certain favorites 
after they had died. Bankers and capitalists feared a financial 
crash if the government continued its practice of drawing on 
the Bank of the Nation without regard to the exhaustion of its 
reserves. Wealthy hacienda owners, agriculturalists, and 
stock raisers, feeling the keenly falling prices of their prod- 
ucts in the world markets, blamed the government for not 


-* La Prensa, September 4, 1930. 
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maintaining better trade relations with nations which had 
formerly bought their exported products. Merchants and im- 
porters, seeing their profits dwindling with the rapid depre- 
ciation of the peso, blamed the president for the failure of the 
stability of their currency. 

Those suffering from the results of the depression, those 
whose dividends were dwindling, those whose customers 
failed to pay or even to buy, and those who had lost their jobs 
and had nothing to do except to growl, would naturally blame 
the government, even if the newspapers did not do it for them. 
Nearly all the leading members of the press were in system- 
atic opposition. La Prensa and La Nacién, the two most influ- 
ential dailies, were not in sympathy with the president’s 
methods, yet had to be more or less guarded in their criticisms 
of the government until the last moment. On September 2, 
1930 the English language Buenos Aires Herald came out, 
however, with the following editorial: 


Instead of grappling with the difficulties of the past two years the 
administration has allowed itself to be led into political squabbles, to 
hold up legislative effort, and to continue in the old system of paying 
for political assistance with civil appointments. . .. When one studies 
the past two years, the fact that hits [sic} the eye is that the govern- 
ment has done nothing to solve the problem, except to close the Caja 
de Conversién, a terrible error, and to decree national interventions in 
those provinces which did not happen to have elected partisans of 
the president. ... On top of this it has injected politics into the 
army and navy, and filled the civil service with thousands of incom- 
petents; going to the extent of appointing a professional boxer from 
the stockyards to a consular sinecure because he happened to be on his 
way to New York to fight for the light-weight crown. . . . The Pres- 
ident has attempted to operate every office, and aspired to the father- 
hood of his people by appointing all properly humble suppliants to 
government office. He has restricted the authority of his ministers 
and has flouted congress.* 


At length, when illness kept him confined to his rooms, 
unable to perform any of his duties, press, politicians, and 
* Buenos Aires Herald, September 2, 1930. 
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public demanded Irigoyen’s resignation. The first overt act 
showing unmistakably the attitude of the people toward the 
government occurred on Sunday, August 31, at the formal 
opening of the annual cattle show of the Argentine Rural So- 
ciety at Plaza Italia in the Palermo section of Buenos Aires. 
In the absence of the president, who was kept away because of 
illness, his minister of agriculture, Dr. Juan B. Fleitas, was 
to make the opening speech. As soon, however, as he appeared 
on the platform, he was greeted by whistling, cat calls, angry 
jibes, and cries of ‘‘Down with bad government’’. His voice 
and that of the president of the society were drowned in the 
uproar. The attitude of the crowd became so threatening that 
Dr. Fleitas had to be ushered by detectives into a private 
room, kept there for an hour, and then escorted to his auto- 
mobile, whereas in the mad scramble of the crowd to get away, 
many society women were injured. 

The nervousness of the government was manifested next 
day by frequent conferences (one lasting all night) between 
the ministers, and by orders to the police to post guards 
armed with rifles at public buildings and to prevent automo- 
biles from stopping near the Casa Rosada. Its lack of confi- 
dence in the army and navy was shown by its orders to arrest 
certain officers, to confine all troops to their barracks, to keep 
the warships Belgrano and Garibaldi in the harbor, and to 
remove the locks from the rifles in the federal rifle range at 
Sante Fé. 

Unrest was reflected in newspaper accounts of these pre- 
cautions and of rumors of expected resignations among the 
ministers. A number of students of the Argentine universities 
organized a youth movement and issued a manifesto demand- 
ing an official explanation from the executive power for its 
alarming activities with the army and navy, insisting that the 
president either radically change his methods or else resign. 

On September 2, the government continued its precaution- 
ary measures, including a search for arms made by the police ; 
eleven professors of the faculty of law of the university re- 
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signed their positions; and a popular meeting was held in the 
General Mitre Theater to express disapproval of the govern- 
ment. Opposition was encountered from the firemen, who re- 
fused to obey orders to remain in quarters, claiming that they 
were civilians and not soldiers. General Dellepiane resigned 
in disgust his portfolio as minister of war, writing to the 
president that, 


It has been impossible for me to perfect the organic laws by which the 
army is governed, to provide the country’s forces with indispensable 
workshops, to modify administrative procedure, or to maintain the 
spirit of discipline as I have understood and practised it.5 


Next day, although the government made a show of re- 
laxing its precautionary measures, the minister of marine 
threatened to resign, and in the chamber of deputies forty- 
four senators and deputies from the opposition parties issued 
a manifesto calling a meeting of all citizens regardless of 
creed or party, to urge the government to bring back to nor- 
mal the political condition of the country. This so-called 
‘“Manifesto of the Forty-four’’ claimed that the constitution 
had been violated by the executive 


whose arbitrary and despotic will is to-day the only power which rules 
public affairs; . . . that the executive power has subverted and de- 
naturalized the régime of autonomous provinces, has violated the laws 
of primary and secondary instruction, the organic laws of the army 
and navy, the keeping of the accounts of public works, the fairness 
of elections . . . and the inviolability of international treaties ratified 
by the nation; . . . that public monies have been pilfered without 
other authority than the caprice of the president and the election 
needs of the official party; that the president neglects agricultural 
interests when they need most care; and that the demoralization of 
our money has added grave economic evils.® 


At about 6 o’clock in the evening of September 4, a meet- 
ing of students was held near the medical school of the uni- 
versity. Leén Tourres, president of the Argentine Medical 

®Ibid., September 3, 1930. 
* Quoted in J. Beresford Crawkes, 583 Dias de Histéria Argentina, pp. 11-17. 
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Club and of the Club of Medical Students, urged the students 
to collaborate in putting an end to the present state of polit- 
ical affairs and after several other students had harangued 
their colleagues, Dr. Fernando M. Bustos, student councillor 
of the faculty of medical science, told them to demand the 
resignation of Irigoyen, unless he should conform to the laws. 
The meeting then broke up into groups of from fifty to a 
hundred students who marched to the Avenida de Mayo and 
down that avenue, shouting ‘‘No dictators!’’ ‘‘He must re- 
sign !’’ ‘‘Death to dictators !’’ ‘‘Down with the tyrant!’’. These 
groups were constantly joined by passers-by, so that when 
they all merged in the Avenida de Mayo, there was a mob of 
3,000 persons, who as they forced their way down the avenue, 
stopped in front of the various newspaper offices, hissing the 
government organs and cheering the opposition papers. From 
the baleony of one of the latter, La Critica, they were ad- 
dressed by national deputies and students. Dr. de Tomaso, 
one of the deputies, told them that 


the government is dead. . . . Irigoyen must resign at once or he must 
be dragged from Government House. We must declare war on 
Trigoyenism.? 


The spectators cheered and women on their balconies waved 
their handkerchiefs. The crowd had swollen to nearly 5,000. 
They broke down all resistance and surged into Plaza de 
Mayo toward Government House, where the student leaders 
surrounded the statue of Belgrano and clambered upon it to 
raise a flag. Police and members of the squadron of security, 
charging into the milling throng, tried to arrest the ring- 
leaders. Suddenly a revolver shot was heard and then others. 
A bystander was killed and two students and a member of the 
security squadron fell wounded. All was confusion! No one 
knew who fired the first shot, or the thirty odd shots which 
followed. One student testified he saw flashes coming from 
the windows of Government House, but could not be sure that 
the shots were aimed at the crowd which surrounded the 


7 Quoted in ibid., pp. 68-69. 
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statue. José Ugardi, who was going home from work and was 
wounded as he was about to enter the subway station, believed 
the shot came from the direction of Government House, but 
was not certain. Colonel Graneros stated that the soldiers of 
his squadron of security did not fire on the students, as they 
believed the disturbance was caused by the confusion of the 
crowd. Other officials denied that firing came from Govern- 
ment House. 


Yet the government was blamed for the ‘‘massacre’’. Stu- 
dents dipped their flags and people their handkerchiefs in the 
blood of the slain and cried ‘‘Make him resign! Make him 
resign!’’. Many of the newspapers next morning charged the 
government with responsibility for shedding the blood of stu- 
dents. La Prensa said: 


The eight ministers who have remained passive under the capricious 
will of President Irigoyen will be judged responsible for these assassi- 
nations as they have been for all the actions and abuses of his govern- 
ment. 


La Nacion complained : 


The saddest part of this event which is enough to make historical the 
second presidency of Irigoyen, rests in its utter futility. Nothing 
justified it; nothing excused it. The government, if it had possessed a 
minimum of sense, could have been able to avoid it. 


La Razon reported: 


The results of last night’s mistake of the government are one student 
killed and three wounded and one member of the Squadron of Secur- 
ity dangerously wounded in the hospital. 


Critica declared: 


Now the hand of the government is stained with blood, . . . there is 
no longer any government. Irigoyen is no longer president of the 
republic. He lacks moral authority. He has gained the hatred of all. 
He has hidden himself in his fortress on Brazil Street. The govern- 
ment at present is in a grotesque position which would make us laugh, 
did not the warm blood of boys shot by the pretorian guard of Irigo- 
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yen make us clench our fists in indignation and make our lips hiss, 
‘“Let him resign! Let him resign !’’8 


Meanwhile, Irigoyen was so seriously ill with grippe that 
he was confined to his rooms by order of the doctor, and was 
allowed to see no one but his secretary and the minister of 
the interior. These, fearing that the truth might kill him, kept 
back news of the growing popular opposition, until, on Sep- 
tember 5, they had to tell him the truth and to urge him to 
resign. Not realizing the seriousness of affairs, he asked for 
a delay of three days, in order to consider matters. But when 
this was found inadvisable, he agreed to compromise, by dele- 
gating his executive authority to the vice president, Enrique 
Martinez, until the restoration of his own health. 

Dr. Martinez at once assumed the powers of president, and 
with the approval of the ministers, issued a decree declaring a 
state of siege in the capital for a period of thirty days. The 
notice of this temporary transfer of power did not in any way 
pacify the people, but appeared to increase their anger. Stu- 
dents gathered publicly to mourn the death of their comrade, 
while crowds clashed with those who ventured to uphold 
Irigoyen. The squadron of security was equipped with rifles 
and revolvers as well as with sabers in order to prevent tu- 
mults in the streets, while police called on the firemen to help 
charge rioters. Yet the police acted weakly, for they were un- 
certain whether their superiors were still in power. 

The general impression seemed to be that the government 
was bound to fall sooner or later, and this impression was 
strengthened by the excessive precautions which it took to 
protect its position. A censorship on political news was en- 
forced, so that the newspapers appeared with several blank 
columns. All roads to the city were guarded and vehicles were 
searched before they were permitted to enter, while armed 
patrols and excessive numbers of police kept traffic moving 
through the streets of the Center and near the Plaza de Mayo. 
All eyes were turned toward Government House, where the 


8 Quoted in ibid., pp. 73-77. 
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doors were kept shut, except when officials arrived or de- 
parted in automobiles. Women and girls came out on their 
balconies from time to time and looked timorously first up 
and then down the street. Men filled the bars, nervously sip- 
ping coffee as if waiting for something to happen. There was 
everywhere an air of suppressed excitement. 

The revolution was expected to break out at any moment. 
Mothers anxiously sent for their children to come home from 
school. Shopkeepers felt it safer to make no attempt to keep 
open, and many pulled down their iron shutters and went 
home. Business men made their plans to stay away from 
their offices next day. Banks decided not to open. In closing 
the session of the city council, José Guerrico said: 


A motion to adjourn is in order. At this moment interests of the na- 
tion are at stake. There is no sense in this council’s wasting time in 
discussing petty ordinances and resolutions. Since this is the final 
session, it is right for me to say a few friendly words of farewell, and 
to urge that each one go home quietly. 


In the silence which followed the farewell speech, each one 
(according to one of the members) felt a lump like a ques- 
tion mark stick in his throat.® 

For this feeling of unrest there were, in fact, sufficient 
grounds, since a revolution was actually being plotted. The 
government had information to this effect, and many citizens 
had heard it whispered about among the clubs and on the 
streets, while for nearly a year it had been talked over in 
the barracks and cafés as well. It was known to many that 
two high army officers, Lieutenant General José F. Uriburu 
and General Augustin P. Justo, were planning a revolt of the 
army supported by civilians. General Uriburu had for some 
time been sounding out the opinions of his friends at the 
Jockey Club and the Circulo Militar, as well as in their pri- 
vate homes, and had come to the conclusion that the most 
fertile soil for planting the seed of revolt was among the 
younger officers and cadets. He decided, therefore, to make 

* Quoted in ibid., p. 94. 
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the Military Academy his starting point, and asked other offi- 
cers to spread like propaganda at the Naval Academy near 
Rio Segundo. He and his military friends felt that the army 
and navy owed their loyalty to the nation, not to any partic- 
ular party or party leader; therefore they would not be violat- 
ing their oaths should they turn against President Irigoyen, 
who with his party, they believed, was ruining Argentina. 
The aim of the revolutionists was to save the republic by de- 
‘posing Irigoyen’s government by a unanimous movement. 
For the purpose, therefore, of organizing civilians to work 
effectively in codperation with the army and navy, Uriburu 
formed La Liga Republicana (The Republican League) and 
La Legién de Mayo (The Legion of May) to foment a revolu- 
tionary spirit throughout the country and to furnish rallying 
points for young men of independent spirit and others who 
were not already bound by allegiance to certain political 
parties. It was, as General Uriburu later said, ‘‘not a military 
movement, but a vast popular movement to which the army 
lent its aid’’.2° 

Before Uriburu’s plans for the outbreak of the revolution 
on August 30 were entirely completed, they were revealed to 
the government, which placed a guard on the Legion de Mayo 
and kept a close check on persons who came and went. It also, 
as will be remembered, put the capital in a state of defense 
and restricted all troops to their barracks, thus cutting com- 
munications so completely that it was impossible for the con- 
spirators to transmit orders for concentration of the various 
regiments. Therefore, the date set for the revolution having 
been postponed, General Uriburu left the capital and hid him- 
self in the house of a friend, awaiting the propitious moment. 

In the early morning of September 6, the signal for the 
outbreak of the revolution was at last given by an aeroplane, 
manned by Lieutenants Cairo and Vélez, leaving the army air 
base at El Palomar and flying over the city to the warships in 
the harbor, dropping in its flight thousands of printed leaflets 


0 La Palabra del Gral. Uriburu, pp. 24-25, 28, 40. 
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which contained a proclamation, signed by Uriburu, to the 
effect that 


the army and navy responding to the unanimous clamor of the people 
of the nation would aid the citizens in forcing the government to 
resign. Now was the time to act! These men . . . have betrayed the 
confidence of the people. . . . Let us notify them that we shall no 
longer tolerate them. . . . To arms! Let us save our institutions and 
the dignity of the nation.11 


The first plane was shortly followed by a squadron which 
circled threateningly over Government House. Now even 
those who did not see the handbills, but heard the planes from 
afar, realized that they were listening to the signal for the 
revolution, for all citizens knew that army aeroplanes were 
forbidden to fly over the city. 

Joyful residents rushed to their azoteas (house tops), 
cheering and waving their handkerchiefs. Men, women, and 
children crowded into Plaza Mayo and into the entrance to 
the subway station; laborers on their way to work forgot their 
destinations and joined the cheering throng; the mass of peo- 
ple waited expectantly for something to happen; mounted 
police fired in the air and charged to disperse the crowd. A 
young man, bare-headed and carrying a revolver in his hand, 
was shot down when he cheered for the revolution and liberty; 
but all day long crowds continued to gather on the Avenida 
de Mayo and other important streets, loitering and looking, 
as though awaiting the time for an expected parade to arrive. 
As many of the shops had their shutters down and business 
was at a standstill, the city gave the appearance of celebrating 
a holiday. 

Shortly before the signal for the revolution had been sent 
over the city, civilian organizers of the movement, various 
national legislators representing the principal opposition 
parties, had driven out of the city for the suburb of Morén 
and at six o’clock in the morning had assembled at the home 
of Dr. Manuel A. Fresco, Jr., deputy for Buenos Aires Prov- 


4 La Prensa, September 7, 1930; Uriburu’s portfolio of manifestoes. 
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ince, where they were assigned to groups to go to the garri- 
sons at Campo de Mayo, Liniers, and El Palomar to arrange 
with the respective commanding officers to lead their troops 
into the revolutionary column. 

The air corps at El Palomar was the first to join the move- 
ment. At half past four that morning, Captain Rosales had 
gone through the dormitories of the officers, who already knew 
of the plan, telling them to be ready to fly as soon as they 
- received the signal. Then when the civilian delegates arrived, 
Lieutenant Colonel Pissano, Chief of the Base, and other offi- 
cers not in the plot, were arrested by the conspirators and the 
siren was sounded to signal to the squadron to start its flight 
to the city. Conscripts of the School of Aviation marched to 
the School of Communications, which was already pledged to 
the movement, and both groups were formed into a unit under 
Lieutenant Colonel Rocco, director of the School of Commu- 
nications, ready to join the revolution, while Lieutenant Sus- 
taita was sent to get final instructions from General Uriburu. 

At Campo de Mayo there was much uncertainty. On ar- 
rival there, the civilian delegates were arrested by the officer 
of the guard and taken to headquarters, where they revegled 
their plans to the commanding officer, General Elias Alvarez, 
who after telephoning to General Uriburu, consented to join 
the movement. He then invited his officers to take the oath of 
adhesion, but as they showed indecision, many of them were 
detained in groups under guard of sentinels. One of these 
officers, Lieutenant Colonel Florencio Campo, dashed away 
and was fired at by the guard, but was not hit. By this time 
the aviators were circling over the garrison dropping their 
proclamations, and one of them, flying too low, struck some 
trees near the barracks of the 2nd Artillery and crashed. The 
pilot, Captain Claudio H. Rosales, and his mechanic, Leopoldo 
Atenzo, were killed, and thus became the first martyrs of the 
revolution. Such was the irresolution among the commanding 
officers of the various organizations, and so much delay was 
caused thereby, that few of the troops left Campo de Mayo 
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that day in time to be of use either in joining or in suppress- 
ing the revolution. 

Meanwhile, numbers of armed civilians, organized by the 
Legién de Mayo, had gathered to take part in the uprising 
against the government, according to the plan for them to 
assemble in three groups and join the revolutionary column 
at strategic points as it marched by. One of these groups was 
to enter the column at the Spanish Monument, as it passed 
along Alvear Avenue near Palermo Park; the second was to 
assemble at Plaza de Flores; and the third was to meet its 
leader, Dr. Alberto Viiias, at the left platform of the ‘‘Bel- 
grano R.’’ station of the Central Argentine Railway, to act 
as escort to General Uriburu. Four hundred members of the 
Legion and various university students assembled at the ren- 
dezvous, and waited at the railway station, but the unusual 
traffic jam attracted the police, who arrested the occupants of 
many of these cars, after having searched them for arms, 
sending some seventy of the members to police headquarters 
and keeping them in jail all day. Owing to the change in his 
plans, General Uriburu was unable to reach the Belgrano 
rendezvous, so that finally Dr. Vifias could oppose the inquis- 
itiveness of the police no longer, and at 7:15 led his train of 
forty automobiles direct to the Military Academy at San 
Martin. On their way, the police stations in San Martin as 
well as station No. 39 were attacked and seized by youths of 
the Federation of Universities who occupied several of the 
cars. 

Reveille at the Military Academy had been sounded at six 
o’clock and the cadets were in formation at seven A.M. Half 
an hour later General Uriburu himself arrived, with his aides, 
Lieutenant Colonels Molina and Kinkelin. They were met by 
Colonel Reynolds, the director of the institute, who was an- 
swered with cheers when he addressed the cadets and asked 
them to join the revolution. So great was the enthusiasm of 
the cadets that two of them, who were on sick report and 
certified by the doctor as being too weak to drill, begged per- 
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mission of Colonel Reynolds to be allowed to join. Having 
been refused on general principles, they appealed to Uriburu 
who, in agreement with Colonel Reynolds, arranged to send 
them along in motorcycle side-cars. 

General Uriburu, who was now in communication by tel- 
ephone with headquarters at Campo de Mayo, decided not to 
wait for the arrival of the troops from there, but to send the 
cadets into the city in advance. Upon the arrival of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Rocco from the School of Communications, his 
men were incorporated in the column, which now consisted of 
the cadets of the Military Academy, troops from the air base 
at El Palomar, 800 men from the School of Communications, 
and the Legion de Mayo, university students, and armed 
civilians in automobiles. By Uriburu’s orders his aides then 
dispatched the following telegram to Vice President Martinez: 


At this moment I am marching on the capital at the head of troops 
of the Ist, 2nd, and 8rd Divisions of the army. On my arrival I hope 
to find the resignation of yourself as well as that of the titular Pres- 
ident. I shall hold you responsible for any blood which may be shed 
in defending a government unanimously repudiated by public opin- 
ion.12 


As the cadets marched out of the Military Academy at 
10:15 A.M. they were hailed by the onlookers with the most 
enthusiastic greeting they had ever received, while the public 
on both sides of the street acclaimed them amid scenes of in- 
describable patriotism. Parents of cadets, waiting among the 
spectators, called out to their sons, proudly exhorting them to 
defend the cause of their fatherland, and finally an enormous 
and steadily increasing multitude followed their march, sing- 
ing patriotic songs and waving the white and blue flag of the 
nation. 

For a while, General Uriburu remained at the Military 
Academy to keep in touch with Campo de Mayo. The first 
troops to arrive from the Campo de Mayo were three squad- 
rons of the 1st Cavalry (the fourth squadron was not at 


2 Quoted in Beresford Crawkes, op. cit., p. 100; La Prensa, September 7, 1930. 
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Campo de Mayo, but was in the Territory of Neuquén, sta- 
tioned at Las Lajas) which, under the leadership of the senior 
captain, Arturo A. Saavedra, had revolted against their field 
officers and had decided to join the revolution. Captain Saave- 
dra had marched to San Martin and reached the Military 
Academy about midday. After they had eaten their noon meal 
and rested their horses, he and his troops left to join the 
cadets. General Uriburu, with his staff, accompanied these 
squadrons, leaving the Military Academy at 12:15 P.M. By 
the time he had overtaken the cadets, he received word that 
two batteries were guarding Plaza Italia and that the Ist and 
2nd Infantry had been posted at Palermo along the viaducts 
of the Central Argentine and the Pacific Railways to oppose 
his advance along Alvear Avenue toward the Spanish Monu- 
ment. General Uriburu, therefore, gave orders to change the 
route of march to outflank these defenses by sending his whole 
column from ‘‘Belgrano R.’’ station along Zapiola, Rivera, 
Cérdoba, and Callao Streets to Avenida de Mayo, and thence 
through the center of the city directly to Plaza Mayo and 
Government House. 

At the Spanish Monument, where it had been understood 
the civilian organizations were to join the troops, crowds had 
been gathering since early dawn. Toward noon, 500 soldiers 
and civilians arrived in automobiles as did a number of mem- 
bers of the Legién de Mayo, who kept up continuous cheering 
and waving of national flags, until General Augustin P. Justo 
arrived at 1 o’clock with word that the revolution was suc- 
ceeding, but that the route of march had been changed to 
Rivera Street. The crowd, which had until then resisted the 
demands of the police to disperse, at last broke up and 
hastened toward the center of the city. 

Later in the afternoon, however, Plaza Italia and Alvear 
Avenue from the vicinity of the Spanish Monument toward 
the center of the city and Government House, resounded to 
the tramp of marching troops, for the 8th Cavalry and 1st 
Artillery from the Ciudadela, a short distance outside of the 
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city, and the 3rd Infantry, from its barracks near the Arsenal 
on Garay Street, were marching under orders to support the 
1st and 2nd Infantry against the revolutionists, when they 
were surrounded by hostile crowds crying ‘‘Shoot the Cos- 
sacks’’, The men, already in sympathy with the revolution, 
called out that they were going to support it, and then con- 
tinued their march with the intention of aiding the cadets 
against the other government troops. The officers of the 
Mounted Grenadiers also, when they heard of the success of 
' the revolution and the enthusiasm of the people, deposed their 
colonel, who was loyal to Irigoyen. Some then followed Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Pelessén, of the Superior School of War, to 
Alvear Avenue and thence toward Government House, while 
others joined Major Amaya, who was leading one hundred and 
fifty officers from the Superior School of War to report to 
Uriburu’s column. 

Meanwhile, there had been dissension in the regiments 
which had been assigned to hold the railway viaducts over 
Alvear Avenue against the expected advance of the revolu- 
tionary troops. These regiments having been showered with 
proclamations from the aeroplanes, the spirit of the men had 
become such that it is probable they would have refused to 
fire on the cadets or the people. The officers of the 1st Infan- 
try remained loyal to the government until the last moment, 
but Lieutenant Colonel Molina y Alsogaray with eleven lieu- 
tenants and sub-lieutenants of the 2nd Infantry left the bar- 
racks of their regiment at reveille, and in a small caravan of 
automobiles drove to San Martin to join the revolution. This 
caravan, also included the guard of the Central Military Hos- 
pital, which consisted of twenty-six men under Sub-lieutenant 
Adolf Lépez, 2nd Infantry, who had seized an ambulance and 
a camion and had joined the other revolting officers of the 
2nd Infantry at Colegiales station. 

It will be remembered that all was confusion and uncer- 
tainty among the regiments quartered at Campo de Mayo. 
Most of the junior officers and men there were pledged to 
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the revolution, while the field and commanding officers deemed 
it their duty to remain loyal to the president. The latter offi- 
cers, therefore, formed their regiments shortly after break- 
fast and awaited orders from the government, while those 
officers who sympathised with the revolution tried by every 
means in their power to aid the revolutionists. The command- 
ing general of the garrison, General Elias Alvarez decided 
during the morning to pledge himself to the revolution and 
called into conference all commanding officers of regiments. 
At first, he told ex-deputy Federico Pinedo, who led the party 
of civilian conspirators which had come to ask his help for 
the revolution, that he thought the government could maintain 
itself, but it was no business of the army either to create or 
to destroy governments. General Alvarez had ordered his 
troops to form in readiness to march to the city, but later he 
countermanded this order and when Colonel Alvarez of the 
4th Infantry urged the general to turn over the command to 
him, since he was determined to defend the government, Gen- 
eral Alvarez did so and then left for the city. 

How the 1st Cavalry revolted under Captain Saavedra has 
already been related. Exactly what else happened and what 
officers and men individually threw in their lot with Uriburu 
is not clear, but it is certain that the neutrality of the higher 
officers, which held their regiments inactive at Campo de 
Mayo all day, and their failure to defend the government con- 
tributed materially to the success of the revolution. 

In the 2nd Artillery, thirteen lieutenants were pledged to 
the revolution but were uncertain when it would break out. 
At 9 A.M., this regiment was ordered to be ready to march to 
Buenos Aires, but two hours later Colonel Campos directed it 
to return to barracks. The pledged officers obeyed because 
they had no definite instructions and were surrounded by 
other regiments which had orders to fire upon them unless 
they obeyed. About this time an aeroplane, flying low, dropped 
a note saying ‘‘March toward San Martin. Receive orders en 
route. Sgd. Claudio H. Rosales’’.1? A moment later, the aero- 


plane crashed and Captain Rosales was killed. 
* Quoted in Al Margen de la Conspiracién, pp. 217-219. 
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The 6th Infantry, which was stationed in the city of Mer- 
cedes, was held in barracks nearly all day, since Colonel 
Mass6n and Major Videla who had secretly joined the con- 
spiracy failed to take action. When news of the outbreak of 
the revolution in Buenos Aires was received, students of the 
National College and others paraded the streets shouting 
vivas for the fatherland. All looked toward the barracks of 
the 6th Infantry, but saw no signs of movement there until 
nearly 3:30 P.M., when an aeroplane flown by Lieutenant Ruiz 
- brought orders from Uriburu, ‘‘Leave at once with 400 men 
for the capital’’.1* Thereupon, Colonel Massén marched that 
number of men from his regiment to the station of the Western 
Railway and seized a number of cars, which, with the aid of 
civilians, he made up into a train. This train, however, pro- 
ceeded so cautiously toward Buenos Aires that it did not ar- 
rive at the terminus at Plaza Once until 4 A.M. next day. 
Colonel Masson, thereupon, marched his regiment toward Gov- 
ernment House, but on arrival there, learned that the revolu- 
tion had already been successful and that the 6th Infantry was 
too late either to help or to hinder. 

At La Plata, the 7th Infantry had orders to proceed to 
Buenos Aires to support the government. It was formed at 
the barracks, but as most of its officers were compromised in 
the revolution, it did not march. A woman who had gone to 
see her conscript son, learning that he might soon be engaged 
in bloodshed, had a case of nerves and fainted. The summon- 
ing of an ambulance from the first aid hospital started a 
rumor that fighting had occurred between two factions in the 
regiment. Delegations of students appealed to the command- 
ing officer not to go to Buenos Aires to help suppress the 
revolution. Lieutenant Colonel Irusta assured them that he 
would continue to await the course of events, and consequently 
the regiment remained quiescent during the whole day. Next 
morning, when the commanding officer received orders from 
Uriburu, he replied that he would obey the new government— 
a reply which was received with enthusiasm by the officers and 


men of the regiment. 
14 Ibid., pp. 292-295. 
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As has been seen from the foregoing, very few organiza- 
tions of troops actually took part in the march through the 
city under General Uriburu. Several of the regiments which 
joined the revolution as a body, arrived too late to render as- 
sistance; others made their way toward Government House 
by independent routes, only to find the revolutionists already 
occupying that edifice ; and many officers and men who decided 
to throw in their lot with the revolution, in spite of the fact 
that their organizations did not do so, managed to take part in 
the procession only as passengers in private automobiles of 
civilians who gladly took them in. 

The procession itself soon lost all military character. The 
cadets of the military academy were garlanded with flowers, 
or left the ranks to receive cigarettes from the hands of pretty 
girls. Mothers, fathers, and friends helped them to carry 
their equipment. Men, women, and boys, waving flags and 
cheering, crowded into the ranks breaking up all semblance 
of a proper formation. In the midst of the pedestrians, hun- 
dreds of automobiles, sometimes two abreast, rolled slowly 
along, blocking all other traffic, even policemen being swept 
either willingly or unwillingly into the column. General Justo 
tried to keep his car abreast of that in which rode General 
Uriburu, while the latter, although commanding the column, 
was unable to head it, for he was so surrounded by other cars 
and milling crowds of shouting civilians that he was cut off 
completely from his marching troops. As he, himself, said: 


The entrance of the people and troops in Rivera and Cérdoba Streets 
was a veritable delirium. It was a whole population in a magnificent 
civic procession.!5 


Photographs published in the newspapers of the next few 
days and verbal descriptions by people who watched the rev- 
olution indicate a scene much like that which takes place along 
Broadway and at Times Square on an election night or on 
New Year’s Eve. The crowd was just as jubilant and happy, 
singing, shouting, cheering, pushing, and taking everything 

* La Palabra del Gral, Uriburu, p. 31. 
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good-naturedly. Such was the revolution for the greater part 
of its invasion of the city, and until after the government had 
deserted Government House, leaving a white flag flying above 
its roof. € 

Suddenly, at about 5:30 P.M., as the procession neared the 
Plaza del Congreso, this scene of jubilation was changed. 
Shots were fired on the paraders from several directions. The 
cadets deployed like veterans, seized the Monument of the 
_ Two Congresses in the center of the plaza, unlimbered their 
guns there, and then attacked the points from which most of 
the firing seemed to come. Although exposed to rifle and 
machine gun fire from the capitol building, from the Molino 
restaurant, from Hotel Mar del Plata, and from the roofs of 
houses on Cordoba and Callao Streets as far as the office of 
the waterworks, the buildings of the faculty of Medicine and 
the Clinical Hospital, the cadets at once threw themselves flat 
on the ground, some of them using as breastworks the bodies 
of fallen horses, and later charged, driving groups of rifle- 
men, supposed to belong to the Union Civica Radical from 
the capitol building and from the Molino restaurant. The 
troops from the School of Communications also supported the 
cadets and, helped by angry civilians, moved toward the offices 
of La Epoca and set fire to them, since it had been noticed 
that the signal for the attack had come from that point. 

In half an hour all was over. Cadets Jorge Giiemes Torino 
and Carlos Larguia lay where they had fallen pierced by bul- 
lets, and breathed their last before first aid could be admin- 
istered to them. The blood of Raul Zimmerman covered the 
uniform of General Uriburu next to whom he was seated in 
his automobile. Twenty-two civilians were killed and 205 were 
wounded. The loss of life would have been greater had not the 
police cleared Plaza Congreso in advance, ostensibly to make 
way for the parade. 

Then the exciting wail of the siren belonging to La Prensa 
was heard and fireworks were let off from other newspaper 
offices. Up the Avenida de Mayo dashed an automobile in 
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which were men cheering ‘‘Viva la Revolucién triunfante’’® 
and shouting that the ministry had abandoned their posts. 

This futile ambuscade was the only real attempt the gov- 
ernment made to defend itself, for it was believed that the 
revolutionary column was marching into a trap, with the Ist 
and 2nd Infantry in its front, the troops from the Ciudadela 
on its flanks, the squadron of security, police, and firemen 
around Government House and along Avenida de Mayo, and 
the armed members of the Unién Civica Radical concealed in 
the capitol and in the buildings from the Plaza Congreso 
along Callao Street to the Sanitary Department. As has been 
seen, however, the several organizations of the army ordered 
to hold these positions failed to do so, and the police were too 
indifferent to carry out their orders effectively. The latter 
did manage to sequester a considerable quantity of concealed 
arms and ammunition, but were unable to clear the streets 
and prevent the crowds from joining the revolutionary col- 
umn. Most of the police commissary headquarters along the 
route of march were captured with little resistance by patrols 
sent ahead by General Uriburu. Furthermore, the chief of 
police, Colonel Grosso Soto, who remained at police headquar- 
ters, was so nervous and irresolute that he was unable to 
perfect plans or to give orders for effective action. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising that the govern- 
ment remained for the greater part of the day ignorant of 
what was going on, although the vice president and ministers 
continued in consultation at Government House, defended by 
guard detachments from the mounted grenadiers, sailors, and 
machinists from the School of Naval Mechanics, with machine 
guns. Dr. Martinez tried to arrange an interview with the 
leader of the revolution to agree on a peaceful solution and 
sent an army officer to ask Uriburu to come to a conference, 
but the latter refused, reiterating the terms of his telegram. 
Dr. Martinez, unwilling to accept responsibility for bloodshed, 
directed that the government troops should be forbidden to 


fire on the cadets or the people. Although by noon the vice 
% Buenos Aires Herald, September 7, 1930. 
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president had made this decision not to resist even though it 
might involve the dissolution of his government, a council of 
war among his supporters planned to organize the defense of 
the government at the barracks of the 3rd Infantry. Then the 
other ministers drove away in taxicabs, leaving the vice pres- 
ident with only two or three friends to hold Government 
House. On arrival at the barracks, it was found that the 3rd 
Infantry refused to fire on the people, so by 1:30 P.M. the 
defense was transferred to the adjacent arsenal, and officers 
' were sent out in motor side-cars to clear Plaza Mayo and 
Avenida de Mayo. In assisting in the carrying out of these 
orders, the police were forced to fire on the crowd, which 
hooted them and called them assassins. At a council of war 
held in the arsenal, General Toranzo proposed to go to Campo 
de Mayo to organize the defense, but General Elias Alvarez 
reported that he had turned over the command of that station 
to Colonel Alvarez, who was faithful to the government and 
was prepared to march on the capital to overcome the revolu- 
tion. It was, however, not known at the time that these troops 
would not oppose the revolutionists. 

Two minutes before 5 o’clock, to the anxious watchers in 
the Government House, there suddenly appeared an automo- 
bile filled with armed civilians, which came dashing down 
Avenida de Mayo. As a white flag fluttered to the top of the 
staff on Government House the crowd swarmed in past the 
guards whose commander refused to order them to fire on the 
people. Then it was that the newspapers had announced the 
fall of the government with fireworks and sirens, while the 
people went wild with joy. 

Within half an hour, General Justo, who had entered Gov- 
ernment House and finding the vice president in the grand 
banquet hall with the minister of public works, and a small 
group of naval officers and political friends, demanded the 
resignation of the former. Dr. Martinez asked for five min- 
utes in which to think it over. ‘‘There is only one solution, you 
must resign immediately’’, replied the general.” Dr. Martinez, 

1 Ibid., September 8, 1930; La Nacién, September 7, 1930. 
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becoming excited, tried to seize the revolver of a friend in 
order to commit suicide, and shouted that he had been sold, 
and that they could shoot him before he would resign. When, 
however, he had been restrained and had been told that the 
Central Police Station had surrendered without resistance 
and that the arsenal would be bombarded, he called for paper, 
wrote out his resignation, and handed it to General Uriburnu, 
who had assured him that he would not be made a martyr. 
Also to avoid bloodshed, Dr. Martinez signed a request to the 
commanding officer of the arsenal to cease resistance, and 
when this was surrendered to General Justo, Dr. Martinez 
was furnished with a personal guard and allowed to go. 

Since this was the end of resistance by the government, it 
was unnecessary to carry out the plan prepared by the revolu- 
tionists, namely, that 1,000 members of the fire department, 
which occupied a building adjacent to central police head- 
quarters, should invade the latter building through an inner 
door. The police showed no intention of resisting, and when 
telephoned from Government House, now in the hands of 
General Uriburu, agreed to acknowledge the revolutionary 
government and to accept Vice Admiral Hermelo as their new 
chief. The firemen, instead, having decorated their apparatus 
with flags, joined the celebrating throngs. By this time the 
two squadrons of mounted grenadiers who had joined the 
revolution under Lieutenant Colonel Pelessén had arrived via 
Leandro N. Alem Avenue, and had taken over the guard of 
Government House, while Captain Saavedra, with his squad- 
rons of the 1st Cavalry, had arrived by the same route. 

In general, the officers and crews of the ships of the 2nd 
and 3rd Divisions of the navy, then in port, had been favor- 
able to the revolution. When the signal was given by the flight 
of the aeroplanes over them, ships were prepared for action 
and crews were held aboard, awaiting orders from Uriburu. 
When their message ‘‘ We shall refuse to fire upon our fellow 
countrymen’’?* was sent to the Martinez government, the min- 


ister of marine ordered several of the commanding officers of 
* Buenos Aires Herald, September 7, 1930. 
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ships placed under arrest. Although the other officers and men 
were keen to take an active part in the revolution, they were 
constrained to remain all day at the naval arsenal, for those 
were the orders sent them by Uriburu. At the naval air base 
of Punta del Indio, the officers approved of the revolutionary 
movement, and those in charge of the wireless station delayed 
transmission of the government’s orders to attack the army 
aviators, until the navy planes could be temporarily disabled 
by those whose duty it would be to fly them. The cadets of the 
' Naval Academy were enthusiastic supporters of the revolu- 
tion, and were jealous of their confreres at the Military Acad- 
emy, because Rio Segundo, where their own academy was 
located, was too far away from Buenos Aires for them to be 
able to participate. 

In the capital, all public buildings were illuminated from 
sunset until well past midnight. The populace spent most of 
the night in the streets rejoicing. Much of the celebration 
consisted in singing, cheering, and shouting vivas for Uriburu, 
for the revolution, and for ‘‘la patria’. However, as was 
natural on such an occasion when police supervision was re- 
laxed, there was more or less lawlessness, with reckless firing 
by armed hoodlums during this night of rejoicing which re- 
sulted in fifteen killed and 198 wounded. The mob vented its 
hate by attacking the national headquarters of the radical 
personalist party in the Hotel Mundial and in burning the 
offices of the administration newspapers La Eypoca, and La 
Calle. It also swarmed into Brazil Street and took possession 
of Irigoyen’s apartments, from which he had fled shortly be- 
fore, and from which the guards had been withdrawn. His 
furniture, books, and papers were thrown from windows and 
balconies into the street, where they were piled and made into 
a bonfire. The same treatment was accorded to the home 
across the street of Irigoyen’s bootblack friend, Vicente Scar- 
lato. A few took advantage of the opportunity to appropriate 
to their own use bottles of wine and other convenient sou- 
venirs, but the majority of the crowd protested ‘‘We have 
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come to punish, not to rob. To the fire with everything. Don’t 
take anything away’’.1® The house of one of the most un- 
popular ministers, Dr. Horacio Oyhanarte, at 440 Florida St., 
was sacked in similar manner. The presidential chair was 
carried triumphantly about Plaza de Mayo and was finally 
burned. 

Half an hour before the flag of surrender had been raised 
on Government House, Irigoyen, accompanied by his secre- 
tary and Scarlato had hastily left Brazil Street in a private 
auto, and had sped toward the city of La Plata. On arrival 
there he sought shelter in the home of Governor Corveito of 
the Province of Buenos Aires. It had been planned that Irigo- 
yen should make his escape from the country on a destroyer, 
but he seemed to be too weak and exhausted to continue the 
trip to Rio Segundo, and was instead taken to the barracks of 
the 7th Infantry to receive medical attention from the army 
surgeons. The commanding officer, however, refused to grant 
asylum unless Irigoyen should first resign. The poor old man, 
who had been rushed by night from a sick bed to escape from 
the anger of his people, was so discouraged, weak, and ex- 
hausted that he was ready to do anything to obtain a rest and 
be left alone. With trembling hand he signed his resignation, 
which was at once sent to the capital, reaching Uriburu by 
midnight. Orders were transmitted by the new minister of the 
interior to the commanding officer of the 7th Infantry at La 
Plata to furnish Irigoyen every facility for obtaining medical 
assistance and other comforts and requisites for restoring his 
health, and at his own request, the former president was made 
comfortable in a private room in the officers’ club of the 7th 
Infantry. 

No sooner had Uriburu taken possession of Government, 
House than he set about the organization of a new govern- 
ment and the consolidation of the revolution throughout the 
republic. The command of the police and the administration 
of the city were at once taken over; proclamations assuming 


control of the government were sent to the newspapers for 
»” Beresford Crawkes, op. cit., p. 182. 
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publication, and copies were posted by the police on walls and 
houses throughout the city. In these proclamations Uriburu 
promised that his government would be provisional during 
the emergency, and that a constitutional government would be 
established as soon as practicable. By 7 o’clock that evening 
the names of those comprising the provisional government 
were given out. Enrique Santamarina was named vice pres- 
ident, Dr. Matias G. Sanchez Sorondo, minister of the in- 
terior, and General Francisco P. Medina, minister of war, 
while General Augustin P. Justo was appointed commander 
in chief of the army instead of being given a cabinet position. 

During the afternoon, all military telegraph offices had 
transmitted to the remotest part of the country the words 
‘“stormy weather’’, the code signal announcing the triumph 
of the revolution. Thereupon, the generals commanding the 
troops in nearly all of the provincial capitals, took possession 
of the local governments, dissolved the legislatures, and ac- 
cepted the resignations of the civil governors or else drove 
them out, police headquarters, telegraphs, and newspapers 
being taken over. Students and the populace generally sup- 
ported the change of government. In a few cases, when gover- 
nors and other provincial officials, ignorant of events, tel- 
egraphed to Irigoyen’s government for information, they 
either received no answer or were told that all was quiet in 
the capital. Shortly after the new federal government had 
taken control, there had already been established a provisional 
military government in eleven of the provinces. In the prov- 
inces of Entre Rios and San Luis, the former governors tel- 
egraphed their promises to maintain order, and were allowed 
to retain their offices. In Catamarca, no new designation for 
governor was made, although Colonel Arturo Charro, 17th In- 
fantry, was retained as interventor. The movement carried 
out at the capital, spread by telegraph almost instantaneously 
throughout the republic.”° 


» Buenos Aires Herald, September 8, 1930; La Prensa, September 8, 1930; La 
Nacién, September 8, 1930; Al Margen, p. 233; Beresford Crawkes, op. cit., pp. 
189-190. ‘a 
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In spite of the multitude of details which had to be settled 
at once, Uriburu found time to visit the wounded in the hos- 
pitals. Upon his return to Government House, he received the 
manager of the Banco de la Nacién, who told him that the 
deposed government had borrowed so heavily from the bank 
that unless Uriburu should decree next Monday as a holiday, 
the bank could not keep open for an hour.” Monday, Septem- 
ber 8, was therefore declared a holiday ostensibly for the 
purpose of inaugurating the new government. 

That afternoon, on the balconies of Government House, 
Uriburu took the oath as provisional president and the new 
ministers took the prescribed oaths of office for their posts. 
The crowd witnessing the ceremony was the largest ever 
known in the history of Plaza Mayo. It overflowed the plaza 
into adjacent streets and upon roofs and balconies, many per- 
sons even climbing to the tops of water tanks on the roofs. 
So dense was the crowd in the streets that automobiles were 
useless, and the progress of the parade was greatly delayed. 
That the people were solidly behind the new government was 
shown that night when a cleverly planned attempt at counter- 
revolution proved a failure. 

The review had ended and the troops were returning to 
their respective barracks, when automobiles, containing excited 
groups of men calling vivas for the radicals, dashed about the 
streets of the suburbs shouting that a counter-revolution had 
broken out, that regiments loyal to the former government 
had attacked the cadets on their march home, and that the 
arsenal had been seized, while the same report was telephoned 
from police commissaries to central police headquarters. So 
persistent were these calls that the regiments as they arrived 
at their barracks, were ordered out again, some to protect the 
Military Academy, and others to the Center to guard govern- 
ment buildings there. 

Meanwhile, one of the shouting radical groups had dashed 
by Government House to the adjacent corner, where its car 


paused for a moment before the post-office, and where it either 
*™ La Palabra del Gral. Uriburu, p. 48. 
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fired revolver shots at the post-office guard or was fired at 
from there. At any rate, the firing continued from both sides 
and from a nearby building in Leandro N. Alem Avenue. 
Someone telephoned to the post-office that the guard at Gov- 
ernment House had revolted, and simultaneously someone else 
telephoned Government House that the post-office was in the 
hands of counter-revolutionists. Consequently, the post office 
guards were directed to fire at the government guards, and 
the latter replied with volleys. 

While this skirmish was going on between the guards at 
Government House and those at the post-office, two field bat- 
teries which had reached Plaza Col6én, began firing at the 
post-office. Rumors soon spread through the cafés and else- 
where that the fleet had revolted and was bombarding, and 
that Government House was in flames. From every direction 
men rushed to the defense of the provisional government, 
breaking into hardware and arms shops to secure arms and 
ammunition. Some demanded rifles at the arsenal; others re- 
ported to the palace of congress and took their posts in the 
skirmish line to aid the regular troops in the defense of that 
building ; while thousands, hastening to defend the provisional 
government, filled Plaza Mayo in front of Government House, 
increasing the fear in that building that it was about to be 
attacked. Excited young men dashed about the streets in 
automobiles, looking for radicals whom they might shoot 
down, and firing their revolvers aimlessly in the air. When 
the excitement was at its height, General Justo took command 
of the defense of Government House and ordered its guards 
to cease firing until he could investigate. This resulted in a 
slackening of fire from the post-office and its total cessation 
within half an hour. 

Strange as it may seem, while messages dictated by the 
counter-revolutionists to stir up excitement, readily passed 
over the wires of the telephone system, the government ex- 
perienced great difficulty and often impossibility in transmit- 
ting orders to its subordinates or in receiving reports from 
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them. As part of their plot, the counter-revolutionists had 
tried to involve the navy, and telephone calls were sent to the 
ships in the New Port that Government House had been cap- 
tured. A scout ship was sent to investigate, with orders to 
fire on Government House if the report was found to be true, 
but fortunately this ship was stopped at the military zone of 
the North Basin, as a matter of routine, because it failed to 
show the required lights. Five shrapnel from the firing on 
shore fell among the ships, one of them wounding a sailor on 
the Rosario, and one wounding a corporal on the destroyer 
Mendoza. The Asistencia Publica later reported that they 
had eared for the injuries of ten naval cadets and conscripts 
as well as of thirty-one civilians. At the naval arsenal officers 
of the ships and of the naval school were at dinner celebrating 
the inauguration, when a conscript rushed in with a report 
that the army had revolted and was firing at Government 
House. Immediately, naval cadets were posted on the azoteas 
and at doorways to defend the arsenal, and crews on the roofs 
of warehouses to protect the docks and ships. Arms were also 
issued by order of the minister of marine to civilian young 
men who were asking permission to help the defense. 
Meanwhile, alarmist calls were sent to various parts of the 
country. At Bahia Blanca rumors of the counter-revolution 
encouraged an attack on the municipality, which was promptly 
stopped by the military authorities. At La Plata, the 7th In- 
fantry headquarters was informed that marines from the 
naval base were advancing to attack its barracks, while at the 
same time the naval base was notified that the 7th Infantry 
had joined the counter-revolution. The commanding officers 
of both organizations immediately took measures for defense 
and wisely awaited events, while automobiles occupied by 
civilians dashed by shouting vivas for the radical party and 
Trigoyen. Some of them demanded admission to the quarters 
of Irigoyen, but these were held back by the guards, for 
orders had earlier been received to place the ex-president in 
arrest and hold him incommunicado. Before midnight, how- 
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ever, La Prensa had managed to send dispatches throughout 
the nation explaining the situation and calming fears of 
counter-revolution. 

In Buenos Aires, Major Pistarino rode in his automobile 
to inform all regiments about the exact situation and to tell 
them that the whole trouble had been caused by false rumors. 
Lieutenant Colonel Eduardo Noya, commanding the 10th In- 
fantry, which had recently arrived from Entre Rios, was 
marching toward the Center when he received a note explain- 
ing events. He thereupon marched his regiment back toward 
its temporary quarters in the pavilions of the Rural Society 
at Palermo, but when he arrived at Plaza Italia, he halted and 
ordered the band to play the national hymn. The crowds of 
people who had been following the regiment cheering the 
‘‘Patria’’ and the Revolution, now stood bareheaded and sang 
the hymn. Then they quietly dispersed to their homes, obey- 
ing General Justo, who standing in an open touring car, drove 
along the main thoroughfares, calling out to the populace to 
‘“oive a cheer for the new régime, and then go happily off to 
Ed. 6/23 

Elsewhere, however, since the police had been recalled 
from their posts to defend their commissaries, the crowd had 
the streets to themselves and spent a wild night firing reck- 
lessly in the air to celebrate the victory of the government 
over the counter-revolutionists, while radical sympathisers 
likewise contributed to the excitement by shooting at the cel- 
ebrants. In some unoccupied apartments over a hardware shop 
on Congallo Street, between Florida and San Martin Streets, 
they kept sniping at civilians and military persons passing in 
automobiles, until troops were sent to drive them out, where- 
upon in the exchange of shots, two soldiers were wounded. To 
quiet these disturbances, two proclamations were issued or- 
dering all arms and machine guns to be turned in to the 
arsenal, and threatening heavy penalties for any person show- 
ing weapons in public. The chief of police ordered the closing 


of all radical committees in the capital and the registration of 
2 Buenos Aires Herald, September 9, 1930. 
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arms sequestered, yet at dawn people were still dashing 
around in all sorts of vehicles cheering the revolution. In its 
edition of September 9, La Nacién in an editorial said 


The events of last night were the result of a plan of organized mischief 
to terrorize people and confuse the public. It has proved that no such 
attempt to overthrow the government can succeed.?% 


While this attempt at counter-revolution accomplished 
nothing except to prove the loyalty of the people to the new 
government, that government, moreover, was able to show 
the confidence which it inspired not only at home, but through- 
out the world. National and foreign banks doing business in 
Buenos Aires vied with each other in offering to the pro- 
visional government whatever funds might be found neces- 
sary for carrying on the business of the state. An editorial in 
La Nacion of September 9 said: 


The best demonstration of this [confidence] which exists in the city 
and which reflects the impression of the movement in banking circles, 
bourses, and commercial houses . . . is the rise in the value of our 
money. 


On September 8, the exchange value of the peso in New York 
was quoted at 36.25, an advance of %4 of 1 per cent, and in 
London at 4 shillings, a rise of 5 per cent. That certainly did 
not indicate the fear that Argentina had fallen into the hands 
of reckless or irresponsible revolutionists. Apparently the 
event was looked upon as a change of the party in power such 
as might occur when a European ministry receives a vote of 
lack of confidence, or as when in the United States, the people 
by their votes oust the party with whose administration they 
are discontented and put into office the opposition party, as 
was done in the national election of 1932.4 


Naturally, there were many members and adherents of the 


* Quoted in Beresford Crawkes, op. cit., p. 191. 
* Ibid., pp. 192-193; La Nacién, September 9, 1930; La Prensa, September 9, 
1930; Buenos Aires Herald, September 10, 1930. 
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radical party who opposed any change, and there were many 
who favored the policies of Irigoyen. That his memory is still 
loved and revered was shown as recently as 1933 when enor- 
mous crowds of his admirers followed his body to its grave. 
Yet a study of contemporary accounts cannot fail to convince 
one that the so-called revolution of 1930 was the movement of 
a whole people and not a barrack revolt or a coup d’état by a 
self-seeking politician. General Uriburu promised for himself 
and for the vice president to turn over to the people the pro- 
visional government as soon as this could safely be done, and 
asserted that neither of them would accept candidacy for the 
constitutional presidency or vice presidency. This promise he 
kept by providing for new elections on November 8, 1931, 
when General Augustin P. Justo was elected president and 
Dr. Roca, vice president. 


Writing of the scenes at his inauguration on September 7, 
General Uriburu said: 


This day was one of patriotic delirium in the capital. The populace 
spontaneously filled the avenues to Plaza Mayo. One may say the en- 
tire population was there. It is impossible to calculate the number of 
people who listened. It was a whole people.?5 


At another time he told an interviewer: 


The revolution was carried out in the interior of the country prac- 
tically by telegraph in a few hours. This proves that the prestige of 
the revolution was assured.?é 


It might be argued that General Uriburu was not an impartial 
witness, and that his remarks should be heavily discounted. 
Admitting this to be a valid criticism, it is interesting to read 
the following extracts from editorials in La Prensa of Sep- 
tember 7 and 8, 1930: 


The overthrow of the personalist system was the work of national 
opinion, spontaneous and vigorous. This shows that the country has 


® La Palabra del Gral, Uriburu, p. 32. 
2 J. M, Espigares Moreno, Lo que me dijo el Gral. Uriburu, p. 76. 
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arrived at civic virtue when it opposes oppression, and demands order, 
respect for institutions, and equality before the law.?* 

The pronunciamiento of the 6th of September was not a mutiny, nor 
a military revolution, but the irresistible manifestation of a people that 
was carried to an extreme which it desired to avoid, but which was 
rendered inevitable unless it wished to continue living under a power- 
ful régime or system of government which was totally subverting de- 
mocracy and the constitutional juridical régime. ... The entire 
people without distinction of social classes accompanied the young 
men of the university and the army. These young men did not wear 
any personal or party emblem, but only that of the fatherland and 
the constitution as their ideal, and they conducted themselves more 
like manifestants than revolutionists.?® 


Another impartial witness of the events of September 6 
was the French writer, Benjamin Cremieux, who says: 


I have been present at the strangest spectacle in the world. I have 
seen a people go singing to make revolution. I have seen soldiers 
laughing as they marched. I have likewise seen joy and good humor 
not only in men and soldiers, but also in children and women. Even 
when shortly many were to fall by bullets, I have seen them go sing- 
ing, calling out joyfully, and joking. Its characteristic was the help 
given by a whole people to the forces which marched. A multitude of 
citizens filled the columns.?® 


Finally here is a telegram sent to the Rotary International 
from the Rotary Club of Buenos Aires, meeting at a dinner 
on September 8, 1930: 


The Rotary Club of Buenos Aires announces that the Argentine 
people has lived for three quarters of a century according to its con- 
stitution, and that it has just driven out a government in order to save 
this constitution. The pronouncement of September 6 was not a 
military mutiny, but the just action of a people made into an army 
and of an army made into a people to reéstablish its constitutional 
régime. There was no need of fighting, and normality was reéstab- 
lished in a few hours. The Argentine people carried out a revolution 


™ La Prensa, September 7, 1930. 
* Ibid., September 8, 1930. * Quoted in Al Margen, p. 359. 
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like those which are the pride of France, England, Germany, Italy, 
and Belgium. The Argentine people follows its initial rhythm of 1810 
toward progress, perfected democracy, and international cordiality. 
It has just overturned an obstacle which it encountered in its way. 
That is all. We shall appreciate it if you transmit this message to the 
other clubs of your country, in order that it may be spread abroad by 
Rotarian journalists in your country.®° 
ALFRED HasBrouck. 
Washington, Connecticut. 


* Quoted in ibid., p. 410. 


THE ROLE OF THE SOUTH SEA COMPANY IN THE 
DIPLOMACY LEADING TO THE WAR OF 
JENKINS’ EAR, 1729-1739 


I perceive that my masters of the South Sea Company now and 
then favor your office with a memorial, if you really knew the pains 
and uneasyness of that commission, in which I have never once satis- 
fied them, you would pity me. What was formerly Spanish slowness 
is now Mr. Keene’s want of activity or some other qualification much 
more valuable but, could I separate my duty from my interest, and 
only act on the principles of the latter, I assure you I would not 
solicit another Cedula for the venture of an annual ship. For God’s 
sake, Dear Sir, be so good to throw in a kind word for me when those 
clamours begin to rise, you see by the papers I send you how heartily 
I espouse their, and the Cause of the rest of the Commerce. I ever 
dwell too long upon this for the time which Sr. Patifio’s business can 
allow me to stay with him, and I must leave you to judge whether I 
can get much out of him with regard to the affairs when I am con- 
tinually at him about a Mahan Boat. People’s Hearts are never open 
but when they are in a good humour. 


So wrote Benjamin Keene, British Minister to the Court of 
Spain, after nine months of trying to arrange the company’s 
affairs following the Treaty of Seville and the resumption of 
relations between the two nations. He had asked for a cédula 
permitting the sailing of the annual ship, only to receive one 
quite unacceptable to the company since it contained nothing 
relating to remeasurement in the Indies, long a sore spot in 
the company’s relations to Spain. The cédula was returned 
and, after repeated memorials on the subject, a new one was 
granted on August 18 and sent off to England by a special 
messenger. The whole affair had disgusted Keene. 

The South Sea Company as a semi-official body of the 
British government occupied an outstanding pace in the rela- 


*Keene to Delafaye: Cazella, August 5, 1730 (Public Record Office, State 
Papers 94, Foreign, Spain, Vol. 104). Hereafter referred to as PRO, SP94. 
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tions between Spain and England in the two and a half decades 
following 1715. From the Treaty of Seville, November 9, 1729, 
to the beginning of the War of Jenkins’ Ear in October, 1739, 
it was the critical factor and in itself one of the greatest 
causes of that war. It was involved in the disputes over illicit 
commerce to the Spanish colonies, as well as that over illegal 
seizures of vessels by the guarda costas, which along with the 
question of the Georgia frontier, were the chief points at issue 
leading to the rupture of relations in 1739. The company, 
since it was established under the provisions of an interna- 
tional treaty, had a public function and the support of the 
crown, but little or no governmental supervision or control; 
so it dragged the ministry into its quarrels in spite of itself. Its 
great influence on the course of events between 1729 and 1739 
has made it seem worthwhile to isolate, as far as possible, the 
position of the company from the other factors during this 
difficult period.? 

Keene was kept busy by the company’s affairs, not only as 
British Minister, but also in his capacity as the agent of the 
company in Spain. He had asked for a cédula to prevent the 
same sort of disputes that had arisen before the last break in 
relations, only to be told that it would not be necessary. The 
Spanish agreed to submit the question of the company’s right 
to have factors in Panama, to the commission, as provided in 
the Treaty of Seville.2 In September, he renewed his applica- 


*For studies of this period see: Vera Lee Brown, ‘‘The South Sea Company 
and Contraband Trade’’, in the American Historical Review, XXXI, 662-697; 
Amos A. Ettinger, James Edward Oglethorpe, Imperial Idealist (Oxford, 1936) ; 
John Tate Lanning, The Diplomatic History of Georgia, A Study of the Epoch of 
Jenkins’ Ear (Chapel Hill, 1936); J. K. Loughton, ‘‘Jenkins’ Ear’’, in the 
English Historical Review, IV, 741-749; Leo Francis Stock, Proceedings and De- 
bates of the British Parliament respecting North America, IV, 1728-1739 (Wash- 
ington, 1937); H. W. V. Temperley, ‘‘The Causes of the War of Jenkins’ Ear, 
1739’’, in Royal Historical Society Transactions, third series, III, 197-237 (Lon- 
don, 1889); ‘‘Relations of English with Spanish America, 1720-1744’’, in Annual 
Report of the American Historical Association (1911), I, 231-238; Basil Williams, 
‘<The Foreign Policy of England under Walpole’’, in English Historical Review, 
XV, 251-277, 479-495, 665-696; XVI, 67-84, 303-328, 439-452 (London, 1900, 1901). 

The text of the treaty will be found in Alejandro del eee: Tratados de 
Paz y de Comercio (Madrid, 1843), pp. 247-254. 
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tion for the return of the effects seized at Cartagena. He was 
convinced that the crown of Spain was trying to act justly, in 
spite of the complaints of the ministry and the factors. By 
the end of the year, a number of questions had been settled. 
The company was denied the right to sell its goods overland 
to Peru on the ground that it would injure the fair at Porto- 
belo. In response to a query over the right of the ship to sell, 
if late for the fair, Patifio replied that the company knew its 
date and had no excuse for not getting there on time. No new 
disagreement arose over the company’s affairs, but late in the 
following May there was much talk of war between the two 
nations. Keene who had heard rumors of orders to seize Brit- 
ish shipping, warned the consuls, merchants, and the company 
to be on their guard. After an inquiry by Newcastle, secre- 
tary of state for the Southern Department, Keene reported 
to Sir John Eyles, an important figure in the company, that 
the rumors were unfounded, and that Patifio had assured him 
that the viceroys and governors in America had special in- 
structions not to act without specific commands from Spain.* 
The company factors in the Spanish ports were the chief 
source of information of events there. It was they who were 
responsible for the clamor against Fandino, a guarda costa 
suspected of cutting off Jenkins’ Kar, and other characters of 
the same nature. Their ire was especially aroused against 
Miguel Henriquez of Puerto Rico, who on October 5, 1731, 
broke into the factory there, with the consent of the governor, 
while in search of runaway slaves, and carried off a couple of 
Englishmen. The factor complained to Keene as well as to 
the home government.’ This caused Newcastle to renew his 
instructions to have the Spanish punish both Henriquez and 
the governor, adding the old remark that if it were not done, 
force might be used. No response was received except to say 
“It is difficult to follow Keene’s official relations with the company as he 
changes from the character of agent to that of minister and back. This has re- 
sulted in the loss ef correspondence, some of an official nature, which went to the 
company, either through Keene or the foreign office. 


‘Mr, Thomas Gibbon, South Sea Company Factor at Puerto Rico to Keene, 
October 20, 1731 (PRO, SP94, Vol. 101). 
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that the matter had been referred to the commission by order 
of the king. Complaints continued, especially against the 
viceroy of Peru who refused to allow any money to be taken 
to the fair at Portobelo. Keene was active in these interests, 
trying to quiet the accusations of the Spanish over illicit 
trade, and at the same time endeavoring to have the annual 
ship exempted from remeasurement in the Indies.* He also 
used his efforts to have the king of Spain name a new director 
in the company. This resulted in the appointment of Tomas 
Geraldino to the post.7 Several other protests were made by 
the company, but these were overshadowed by a proposal of 
Sir William Tyrry, a Spanish subject, that the company give 
up the annual ship for an equivalent. This aroused Newcastle, 
who declared it was changing the Asiento Treaty, and that 
changes must be made through the respective foreign offices.® 
A short time later, the English supported the Dutch protests 
over the formation of the Spanish East India Company, but 
not too strongly, lest Spain turn on the trade in the West 
Indies. The complaints, however, were not all one way, for 
Patino, secretary of Marina y Indias, and Hacienda, in August 
charged that the salaries of many Spanish officials, paid by 
assignments on the company, were years in arrears.® All 
these disputes were then lost sight of for a time in the new 
development in the Indies. 

In midsummer, H. M.S. Solebay had seized the Fedhate ship 
Dichosa in reprisal of the capture of the British Woolball. 
The viceroy of New Spain, in retaliation, had seized a ship 

® Keene to the Court of Directors: Seville, April 26, 1732 (ibid., Vol. 111). 
‘Tt ig I hope needless to assure you that I lose no opportunities of setting forth 
the diligence of the Company, to discover any contraband trade, or to chastize the 
offenders, when I can get M. Patifio to talk upon this subject; but when our 
justifications are not naturally by some accusations on his part, they cannot fail 
of producing a different effect from what is intended by them’’. 

7 Geraldino was given a salary of 10,000 doblones a year, made a knight of 
Santiago, and a councilor of the real hacienda in order to persuade him to leave 
his own affairs. 

® Delafaye to Keene, Whitehall, June 22-July 3, 1732 (partly in cipher, PRO, 
SP94, Vol. 113). 

® Patifio to Keene, Seville, August 20, 1732 (tbid., Vol. 114). 
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and all the effects of the company on which he could lay his 
hands at Vera Cruz. He then notified the agents that if the 
Dichosa was not restored within four months, this property 
would be confiscated. Negotiations on this matter, and that of 
the commerce in general, continued until November, when it 
was learned that all the excitement in the Indies had blown 
over owing to Commodore Lestock’s having released the 
Dichosa upon his arrival at Jamaica, in the hopes that the 
Spanish officials would do likewise with the vessels held by 
them.?° 

The Treaty of Seville had provided for the appointment 
of a commission to settle the points in dispute between the 
two nations. Its first sitting was held February 23, 1732, and 
the first business meeting on March 3. Among the questions 
the commissioners had power to settle were those of the 
South Sea Company, and in the first business meeting, the 
Spanish demanded that the company pay the full duties on 
Negroes from the time of the signing of the Treaty of Seville. 
This the English thought just but replied that the company 
had great demands on the king of Spain. The Spaniards very 
logically pointed out that they could not be so very great if 
the commissioners had not yet received them.'! At the next 
conference, the Spanish members declared that, if some settle- 
ment of the company’s affairs was not made, there was no 
need to go on with the meetings. The matter was quieted for 
the time being by agreeing that the company should pay the 
Negro duties, but in return was to be paid for the losses 
suffered through the non-execution of the Asiento Contract. 
The British then proposed that each side hand in a complete 
list of the demands, with documents, to be studied by the 
other side, and to debate those points. The Spaniards were 
not satisfied and continued to demand that the company pay 
the duties. An accord was reached on March 27, that the ac- 
counts should be made up from January 1, 1731, to May i 
1732, and that within four months all accounts on both sides 


* Newcastle to Keene, November 29-December 10, 1732 (ibid., Vol. 113). 
™ Commissioners to Newcastle, Seville, March 14 (ibid., Vol. 106). 
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should be presented. The commissioners then wrote New- 
castle to require the company to comply with the terms, in the 
interest of settling other matters. 

On April 17, the Spanish presented their claims in thirty- 
six articles, only three of which related to Europe. Most of 
the demands related to the unlawful practices of the South 
Sea Company, and especially to the illicit traffic carried on 
in its ships.1? The first of August was the date set for the 
handing in of the accounts of the company. On the 19th, the 
commissioners wrote Newcastle that the time for them was 
overdue and that the discussions might be stopped if they 
were not forthcoming. Stert, one of the commissioners, writ- 
ing in a personal letter, intimated that the company was afraid 
to have Goddard, another commissioner, and himself look 
over the accounts, as they had not corresponded with either 
since the 20th of April.1* The accounts were demanded by the 
Spaniards on September 4, but all points continued to be dis- 
cussed in spite of the lack of an answer by the company. The 
life of the commission, as set by the treaty, was drawing to 
a close but both governments agreed to an extension of the 
time limit. The meetings continued until February, 1733, 
when the Spanish Court moved from Seville to Madrid, taking 
the Spanish representatives with it. The English commis- 
sioners soon returned home. Many of the problems confront- 
ing the two nations had been almost settled by the commission 
but all the benefits of its deliberations were lost owing to the 
break-up before it had time to embody its decisions in a 

2 Tt is from this declaration that most authors have drawn the statement that 
the company constantly sent vessels into the harbor to keep the annual ship sup- 
plied (Archivo General de Simancas, Estado, Legajo 2366, packet 7009—hereafter 
referred to as AGS. with legajo and packet numbers following). A translation 
may be found in PRO, SP94, Vol. 131. Article 19 of the Pretensions: ‘‘Que se 
gradue el imponderable dafio causado por el Navio ‘el Principe Frederico’, que 
partié para Vera-cruz en Julio de 1725, por la cargazon ilicita, que admitié a su 
bordo y introdujo despues en tierra, de los dos Navios que la siguieron, ‘el Epts- 
wood’ y ‘el Principe de Asturias’’’. See also Arthur S. Aiton, ‘‘The Asiento 
Treaty as reflected in the Papers of Lord Shelburne’’, in The Hispanic American 


Historical Review, VIII, 174. 
8 Stert to Delafaye, Seville, August 19, 1732 (PRO, SP94, Vol..106). 
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treaty. The commission was never considered as formally 
closed and in December, 1734, a proposal was made to reopen 
it in London, but nothing was done in the matter. The failure 
to settle the disputes by this method resulted in constant bick- 
erings between England and Spain, especially over the ques- 
tion of the Negro duties and the other problems which grew 
out of it, leading directly to war in 1739. 

The Spanish, in 1733, claimed that the company was break- 
ing the Asiento Contract by carrying Spanish subjects as 
passengers from the Indies. Its officials denied knowledge of 
this but stated they were ready to codperate with the Spanish 
Agent in taking the proper measures to prevent such occur- 
rences.!4 In May of the next year, the matter was revived 
when Patifio informed Keene that Captain Mead of the Royal 
Caroline on his last voyage, in addition to carrying a Spanish 
passenger, had brought home articles not belonging to the 
company. Captain Waring of the St. James was accused at the 
same time of similar misdeeds. Punishment of the captains — 
and indemnification of the Spanish treasury was asked. The 
following year the charges were answered: Captain Waring 
had been discharged, and Captain Mead would be prosecuted 
as soon as enough proof was furnished. A new protest was 
almost immediately made by Spain which stated that the offi- 
cials of the company in America were capturing Indians and 
selling them into slavery in the English colonies. This was 
denied by Newcastle at the end of the year, upon a report of 
the lieutenant governor of Virginia that the Indians made 
poor slaves and there were few of them anywhere in the 
colonies.1® 

In the latter part of the year 1733, as a result of the failure 
of the commission of 1732, began the dispute between the king 
of Spain and the company which was to be the direct cause 
of the War of Jenkins’ Har. In that year, Geraldino delivered 
to the directors of the company a memorial on the value to be 
placed on the pieces of eight, with which the Negro duties 


™ Newcastle to Keene, Whitehall, November 12-23 (ibid., Vol. 118), 
% Tbid., December 5-16, Vol. 124. 
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were paid. The company requested the assistance of the gov- 
ernment in having the affair transferred to Madrid where 
Keene and Patifio could settle it. Owing to the close connec- 
tion between the company and the government, Newcastle was 
glad to send the necessary instructions.1* The following Feb- 
ruary, Geraldino presented a new memorial to the company 
stating that if the duty was not paid in hard pieces of eight, 
at the rate of four shillings sixpence each, the full duty would 
be collected on the whole number of Negroes. A copy of this 
was forwarded to Keene with instructions to prevent, if pos- 
sible, any orders against the company being sent to the Indies. 
In spite of the interest on the part of the British government, 
the matter was negotiated for a time as a business under- 
standing and not as an international question, with Keene 
acting for the company and Patifio for the king of Spain.17 It 
became a thing of international interest in February, 1735, 
when it was announced that the Spanish monarch had decided 
to stop the importation of Negroes until the matter was set- 
tled. After protests by the English, Keene was ordered to try 
to settle the matter once and for all. He replied that he had 
done his utmost for the company and was sure that the king 
would not recede from the position he had taken unless his 
demands were met.!® After a lengthy correspondence with 
Keene, Patifio, who had learned of the interposition of the 
English monarch, utterly changed his tactics. On August 7, 
he demanded the account of the Royal Caroline, the last an- 
nual ship, for the purpose, Keene suspected, of showing the 
unreliability of the company in the payment of its debts. 
Keene suggested that the company appoint a committee to 

18 Newcastle to Keene, Hampton Court, October 9-20 (ibid., Vol. 118): ‘‘... 
all I need to add is that His Majesty would have you in this, as on all other oc- 
casions do the company all the service in your power and you will make use of the 
Interposition of His Majesty’s name in their behalf in this case if you shall judge 
it to be necessary and proper’’. 

7A full discussion of this disagreement, based on the South Sea Company’s 
papers in the W. L. Clements Library, will be found in the unpublished dissertation 
of Dr. George L. Nelson at the University of Michigan. 

® Keene to Newcastle, Madrid, March 22, 1735, Most Private (PRO, SP94, 


Vol. 122). 
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meet with Geraldino in order to make some sort of settlement, 
thus preventing the bitterness arising from the constant me- 
morializing with no results. This advice was not acted upon 
and matters came to a standstill as neither the company nor 
the king was willing to concede the claims of the other without 
something in return. 

Not only the debts, but the conduct of some of the factors 
in America were the subject of complaints from Spain. The 
action of Mr. Collet, at Caracas, was the subject of a memorial 
which asserted he had beaten a Catholic Negro until he died, 
and that he was preventing two boys, one Irish and the other 
Spanish, from the free exercise of the Catholic faith. The me- 
morial demanded that Collet should be severely punished. Ap- 
parently nothing came of this. The recall of Mr. Dennis from 
Santiago was requested in March of the following year be- 
cause he had given the inquisitor general offence in matters 
of religion. This was done in order to avoid trouble, but com- 
pensation was asked since he was the only representative of 
the company at that port. Keene then made a general repre- 
sentation of the rights of factors in the Indies. On June 22, 
Patifio replied that as Dennis had violated the regulations, 
the company had no right to keep him there.!® The company 
in its turn complained at the same time. It asked through 
Newcastle the return of the ships George and Lyon which 
were held at Havana. The answer was that the ships were 
held because the factors at that place refused to show the 
governor their accounts, and while orders for restoration 
would be sent, all charges in connection with the affair should 
be at the expense of the factors. It was also made plain that 
the Spanish felt themselves the aggrieved party and might, 
with good reason, demand the recall of the factors from that 
port. All the grievances of the company were embodied in a 
memorial passed by Keene in June, to which an immediate 
answer was demanded. No reply seems to have been given. 
It must not be supposed that Keene was ignorant of the steps 


* Patifio to Keene, Aranjuez, June 22, 1735 (ibid.). 
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being taken in the councils of Spain since he was well supplied 
with funds to buy information.?° 

By the early months of 1736, the dispute between the com- 
pany and the king of Spain had come to an impasse, and to it 
were added the company’s complaints that the king desired 
an account of the annual ship, independent of the Negro 
duties. The crown threatened, in case its demands in this re- 
spect were not met, to make difficulties over the granting of 
any new cédulas. One for the annual ship was soon desired 
and Keene wrote the court of directors on August 6 that 
Patifio, after several conferences, had refused a definite 
answer, but from the tenor of his remarks, its granting would 
seem to depend on the settlement of the dispute over the value 
of the escudos de plata and the profits of the last annual ship.?1 
He believed that Montijo, Spanish minister to the British gov- 

» Keene to Delafaye, Madrid, January 9, 1734 (ibid., Vol. 119): 

““T must desire you to break open my packet to the South Sea Company, you 
will find something that is not to be sent to those gentlemen, the remains you will 
be pleased to send to them by a safe hand, they contain several original receipts 
for sums I pay‘to the ministers and others of the Junta. You will easily conceive 
the reasons of my supercherie ways and means I think are of so sacred and 
tender a nature that they ought only to be divulged where all secrets are or ought 
to be deposited’’. 

= Keene to Newcastle, Segovia, August 13, 1736. In cipher (ibid.): 

*¢Tt is a long time since, that I took the liberty to trouble you with my appre- 
hensions upon the uneasyness of their situation on both sides, and I have con- 
stantly done what lay in my power to cool this minister upon his Complaints, and 
efface an idea he has, that the Company trifles and Scoffs at H. C. M. If they he 
says, will neither Pay the Duty nor the profits of the Annual Ship, how can they 
pretend to ask for the continuance of their advantage and Cedula for other vessels. 
It is his attention for the King (he adds) that he has kept back the execution of 
the resolution he was en droit to take. I opposed to all this his manner of break- 
ing Us upon the present points in dispute, that it is putting le Canteau a la George 
and indisposing a public Assembly more than it frightens them, that softer meas- 
ures would have better effect: that let him but give me the Cedula I demand 
unconditionally, he would soon see how the other points would be concluded, that 
if he had any real design to show his attention for His Majesty, the preventing 
disputes upon such popular articles would be a proper way to do it. I pressed him 
so earnestly on this head that he gave me leave to write to Your Grace, that the 
Company should be contented, without explaining himself any farther, but as I 
know to how much Canvassing an expression of this nature is liable in a public 
Assembly, and that it might have been dropped only to get rid of my importunities 
I did not write it to the Directors’’. 
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ernment, had stirred up Patiiio against the company because 
of its refusal to honor some of his assignments on it. The affair 
rested here until the next spring, when in April Geraldino’s 
hopes of coming to an agreement with Sir.Robert Walpole 
were disappointed. 

The departure of Montijo from London in December, 
1735, had left the Spanish without an official representative, 
so in addition to his other duties, Geraldino executed the 
orders of his government. In such critical times the English 
wished for an official envoy and worked for the appointment 
of Geraldino to the post. The matter was brought to a head in 
January, 1737, when Geraldino wrote to Sebastian de la 
Quadra, secretary of estado y dispacho, that he expected an 
attack on Spain in the next parliament and asked leave to 
place a substitute in the meetings of the company while he 
observed that body. The desired permission was granted the 
following month. In May, he was informed that Montijo 
would not return to England; that he was to keep a close 
watch on the actions of the British court and was to give up 
his employments with the company as it was not fitting that 
an official representative of Spain should hold such an office. 
The following day, he recommended Pedro Tyrry as his suc- 
cessor in the company. The reason why Montijo had not re- 
turned to England was not far to seek. The death of Patifio 
in November, 1736, had resulted in a shake-up of the govern- 
mental organization in Spain and the following June, Montijo 
was appointed president of the Council of the Indies, much 
to the consternation of the company. Keene wrote: 

I apprehend he may attempt to revenge himself for the usage he pre- 


tends to have received from the Directors with respect to the payment 
of his Cedula.?? 


The appointment of Geraldino was not at once made public 

but on July 29 his credentials were signed and a circular letter 

sent to all the Spanish representatives abroad notifying them 

of this action. While the selection of Geraldino was agreeable 
™ Keene to Newcastle, Madrid, June 17, 1737 (ibid., Vol. 127). 
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to the English, that of Tyrry to the company, signed the same 
day, was far from being so. Tyrry was of Irish parentage 
and was suspected of ill will toward the British government 
and of having spied on the fleet at Portsmouth several years 
before. 

The disputes between the king and company had been re- 
moved from the realm of diplomacy in 1736 by the efforts of 
Geraldino to settle matters by direct negotiation with the offi- 
cials and directors. The efforts failed and in May, 1737, the 
company appealed to Newcastle for the aid of the government 
in this controversy. His action was not awaited, for in July 
the sub- and deputy-governors announced to him that a pro- 
visional accommodation had been reached with Geraldino, 
subject to the consent of the general court of the company.2* 
The directors came to some sort of an agreement and sent an 
address to the king on the matters to be settled. The duke 
then had to inform Keene that although he had written the 
officials to know how things were progressing in this matter, 
they had made no reply. The situation continued in this in- 
decisive state until the new year when the directors again 
addressed the king, agreeing to the basis of settlement of some 
of the questions at issue with the king of Spain.?* This plan, 
with some modifications, was sent to Keene in April with 
orders to open negotiations to have it accepted in Spain. He 
did not carry out his instructions but wrote home that to do 
so might imperil a satisfactory settlement of the question of 
depredations, then very pressing. He also asked if he were 

® Newcastle to Keene, Whitehall, June 23-July 4. In cipher (tbid., Vol. 129). 

24 Address of the Court of Directors of the South Sea Company to the King, 
London, December 21-January 1, 1737-1738 (AGS. 2335, 6906). 

This plan called for the accounts of the company’s losses on the reprisals to 
be made up from the Spanish books, the company reserving the right to object to 
any item: That the Viceroys of New Spain and Peru pay off the whole debt in 
three years in instalments of six months, but should they refuse, they were to be 
paid by the king from the revenues of Old Spain: That in case of non-payment 
the company should be allowed to reimburse itself from the Negro duties: That 
the King of Spain should declare the Asiento to last for thirty trading years, 


that if it were for thirty current years from 1714, the Negro duties would be little 
over the 200,000 dollars advanced at the time of the contract. 
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to demand cédulas for the annual ship since the company 
might not dare trust it in Spanish hands at such a critical 
time. (An application for one had been made in February but 
no answer was given to it.) He concluded by saying that he 
would do nothing in the matter until he should have new in- 
structions.2° His action was approved and he was directed to 
let the case rest until it was seen what would happen. 
Influenced by the desire to prevent the war they saw com- 
ing, Geraldino and Arthur Stert, one of the commissioners at 
Seville in 1732, held a number of conferences to try and find a 
way out of the difficulties confronting the two nations. From 
these grew Stert’s plan of April, 1738. This provided for the 
settlement of the claims of each nation by cancelling the debts 
and demands against each other until the conclusion was 
reached that if Spain would pay England £140,000, the full 
claims of both would be settled. This plan was adopted by the 
British government late in June and Stert then devised a 
method of assignments to permit payment with the least pos- 
sible difficulty. The South Sea Company was to pay £68,000 
which was the amount they owed the king of Spain. The 
terms of the plan were not acceptable to the Spaniards but 
further negotiations on this footing were made, dependent 
upon the acceptance of Stert’s project for assigning the Span- 
ish debt to the company.?* Geraldino was commanded, when 
he had signed the convention in its revised form, to prevent 
the order for the sum mentioned to the directors of the com- 
pany. On August 27, Newcastle informed Geraldino that in- 
quiry had been made of the officials of the company in respect 
to the payments to be made on the assignments of the Spanish 
court toward the settlement of the £95,000, finally agreed 
upon as the extent of the Spanish indebtedness. The com- 
pany had replied that no absolute answer could be given but 
* Keene to Newcastle, Madrid, April 21, 1738. Cipher (PRO, SP94, Vol. 130). 
In this, Keene asked Newcastle to confer with the sub-governor on the subject 
since he could not write to him in cipher. For Keene’s letters to Burrell see the 


Shelburne MSS. (Assiento Papers, XLIII, W. L. Clements Library). 
*La Quadra to Geraldino, San Ildefonso, August 2, 1738 (AGS. 2335, 6906). 
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that it was willing to comply when the king of Spain met the 
conditions contained in the addresses of the court of directors 
to the king of June 30, 1737, and December 21, of the same 
year.*’ The next day, Newcastle received an answer to these 
proposals. In this, Geraldino made the statement that he 
believed the Spanish king would meet the conditions of the 
company, if he had not already done so. He also assured New- 
castle that he felt safe in promising that if the company would 
not pay the assignments, the king would pay them himself, in 
' money.?® Following this exchange of notes, a messenger was 
sent off to Keene with a letter from the duke giving an ac- 
count of all the steps that had been taken in London since the 
arrival of the latest dispatches. The lords of the council had 
advised the king to proceed with the negotiations on the 
modification of the plan proposed by Spain. As a result, con- 
ferences had been held with Geraldino and with the officials 
of the company. The latter had £68,000 they could pay im- 
mediately and the rest on the growing Negro duties as soon 
as their demands were met in Spain. Keene was ordered to 
use his best efforts to have the Spanish king accept the pro- 
posal of Geraldino, that in case the demands of the company 
were not met, he would order the £95,000 paid in London, in 
money. In a short time a convention was signed between the 
British ministers and Geraldino. The first separate article 
provided that the king of Spain should have two methods of 
paying the money due England: one by assignments on the 
company, the other by money, in London, within three months 
after the acceptance of the convention. Instructions were sent 
that if the king should choose the first method of clearing his 
debts, the cédulas demanded by the company should be sent 
by return messenger; if the second, Geraldino was to be given 
power to raise and pay the money in London.” Keene, on the 
15th of the month, advised his government that he believed 
the Spanish would pay the debt by cédulas on the company as 
” Newcastle to Geraldino, London, August 16-27, 1738 (ibid.). 


% Geraldino to Newcastle, London, August 17-28, 1738 (PRO, SP94, Vol. 132). 
» Newcastle to Keene, August 30-September 10, 1738 (ibid.). 
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the other method seemed too much like buying peace with 
England. 

The Spanish government however refused to accept the 
convention and claimed that Geraldino had exceeded his in- 
structions. Keene reported: 


They seem embarrassed they would not undo the work done or accept 
it as it stands. And as for payment by way of Assignations on the 
South Sea Company, they insist it is impossible to grant Such Cedulas 
as the Company demands, because the Sums due on Account of Re- 
prisals are not liquidated, neither have They been able to find any 
Papers, by which They can be liquidated, in the offices which are the 
Department of the Council of the Indies. It is not easy for me to 
express to Your Grace half the wrath They throw out against the 
Said Company on this Occasion.®° 


While trying to persuade the Spanish to accept the alternative 
clause, that of payment in money, he became convinced that 
they were resolved to suspend the Asiento Contract. The 
Spanish had, however, prepared cédulas for the company, 
although not to the extent desired. 

A reply was made to the Spanish objections to the conven- 
tion late in November when Keene was sent a new draft em- 
bodying the changes desired, except for the first separate 
article. On this point, no instructions were furnished him, but 
information was given by Messrs. Burrell and Bristowe, sub- 
and deputy-governors of the company. He was ordered to use 
all means in his power, both as agent of the company, and as 
his Majesty’s representative, to bring Spain to an agreement 
on this point. He was at the same time given full powers to 
sign a new convention with the representative of the Spanish 
crown.*? Newcastle recommended that the king pay the £68,- . 
000 then in the hands of the company, and the remainder by 
future drafts on the company, or in cash, as he saw fit. The 
South Sea Company formed the one stumbling block to an 

® Keene to Newcastle, Segovia, September 29. Cipher (ibid., Vol. 131). 


"Edward Armstrong, Elisabeth Farnese, the Termagant of Spain (London 
1892), pp. 350-351. x 


“ Newcastle to Keene, Whitehall, November 13-24 (PRO, SP94, Vol. 132). 
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agreement. Spain was unwilling to make further concessions, 
and demanded that the company pay the debts in full as was 
suggested by the English ministers in their alternative plans 
for the payment of the money due their country.*? Two days 
later, Quintana, who had become the head of the department 
of the Indies, and had been a member of the commission of 
1732, wrote Sebastian de la Quadra that the whole trouble was 
over the accounts of the Royal Caroline as the company re- 
fused to give a statement of the profits of the voyage, and the 
Negro duties, which had been agreed upon at 52 pence per 
peso. The king ordered that if the company did not soon come 
to terms on this question, to go no further on that of the re- 
prisalia, thus allowing it to die, as the company was responsible 
for both accounts. In case the company came to some agree- 
ment, all was to be arranged with the directors, as well as the 
British ministry.44 This information was furnished Keene 
two days later with the addition of a clause that the company 
had refused to reply to various memorials of the Spanish 
crown on the questions at issue. This was impressed upon 
him as the chief reason for the delay of the Spanish in coming 
to an agreement on the convention. At the beginning of the 
new year it was felt in Spain that the company was trying to 
reopen the dispute over the value of the pesos and the profits 
of the Royal Caroline and for this reason a suspension clause 
in the convention was deemed necessary, in case the company 
refused its just debts.2° The Spanish had reason to doubt 
good faith in the payment of the £68,000, and that also made 
them demand the right to suspend the privileges of the com- 
pany. Daily letters were exchanged in Madrid on the subject 
of the new convention; and on the 6th, Keene announced that 
he was willing to sign on the basis proposed by Spain, namely 
a separate article for preserving the peace without mention- 
ing the affairs of the company, and to inform the directors, as 
% La Quadra to Keene, Buen Retiro, December 22, 1738 (AGS. 2335, 6905). 
* Madrid, December 27, 1738 (ibid.). 


® Quintana to La Quadra, Madrid, January 1, 1739. La Quadra to Keene, 
Buen Retiro, January 1, 1739 (AGS. 2335, 6907). 
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well as the ministry, immediately, of the right of suspension 
claimed by his Catholic Majesty.*® 

On the 10th, La Quadra sent Keene the formal declaration 
of the Catholic King, reserving to himself the right to suspend 
the Asiento in case the demands of Spain were not met. It 
was asked that this be sent to the English court with a copy 
to the South Sea Company, as well as an acknowledgment of 
the receipt of the document.*7 Keene in order to come to an 
agreement, signed the convention and separate articles with 
La Quadra on the 14th. The same day they were remitted to 
England. Geraldino was sent the declaration and commanded 
to present copies to the ministry and the directors before he 
presented the ratification of the convention. He was next 
ordered to do his utmost to discover whether the company in- 
tended to pay or would totally refuse the demands of Spain. 
These orders were carried out but the convention was ratified 
in England on the 6th of February. This did not end the 
matter as it was under fire in parliament from late February 
until March 8 when the government carried the house by a 
very slim majority.*®° Spain, however, once the convention 
was signed was quite indifferent as to what went on in Eing- 
land; even the dispatches were not read.®® 

The declaration of the king of Spain was transmitted, as 
ordered, to the company and presented to the directors by 
Burrell and Bristowe on January 25, 1739, O.S. The direc- 
tors in reply expressed surprise, and repeated the statement 
formerly made, that they would acknowledge the debts only 
when the king of Spain should come to some agreement on 
the reprisalia. This counter proposal of the directors was not 
answered and the crown of England was then memorialized; 


* Keene to La Quadra: Madrid, January 6 (PRO, SP103, Foreign, Treaty 
Papers 68, No. 294). 

La Quadra to Keene, enclosing the declaration of his Catholic Majesty, both 
dated El Pardo, January 10, 1739 (AGS. 2335, 6906). The text of the declaration 
meet found in Cantillo, Tratados, p. 245, with the convention itself on pp. 

1 


*® Lanning, op. cit., pp. 150, 155-156. 
* Keene to Newcastle, Madrid, March 30. Cipher (PRO, SP94, Vol. 133). 
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asking its interposition in the dispute with Spain. As a result, 
Keene was ordered to persuade that court to comply with the 
desires of the company. Another letter of the same day, in 
stronger terms, was not sent, at the request of the company, 
as it was giving further consideration to the matter. In an 
effort to get exact information on the subject, Iturralde, the 
new secretary of Marina y Indias, wrote Geraldino, asking him 
to obtain from the company a statement of payments made 
from 1731 to 1738 to the Spanish representatives abroad, and 
to others who might have had assignments on it. He was also 
to find out the number of Negroes imported into America, as 
well as the fourth part of the profits of the annual ship, which 
belonged to his Catholic Majesty. In addition, he was to com- 
pute the five per cent of the other three parts, also due him. A 
copy of this letter was to be given to Tyrry and his assistance 
requested in the matter.*° 

In the meantime, on April 17, Keene had passed the or- 
dered offices to La Quadra who referred them to Quintana. 
He was answered on the 17th of the following month when 
Villarias (this title had been conferred on La Quadra) de- 
clared that the king refused to have any discussion over the 
affairs of that organization until the demanded £68,000 should 
be paid, adding, 
. . . that if They should refuse that payment, His Majesty will pro- 
ceed to declare the Assiento Suspended. In which case greater diffi- 
culties will be found than what are imagined at present, to get the 
Company reéstablished.*1 


Keene then protested to the home government over the atti- 
tude of the company toward himself and the lack of coopera- 
tion they had given in the negotiation of the points at issue.*? 
On May 19, Newcastle wrote Keene that the nonpayment of 
the company’s debts to Spain was not a sufficient reason for 
the suspension of the Asiento Contract as that was a national 


“ Iturralde to Geraldino, Madrid, April 20, 1739 (AGS. 2366, 7009). 

41 Villarias to Keene, Aranjuez, May 17, 1739. Translation sent home by 
Keene (PRO, SP94, Vol. 133). 

“ Keene to Courand, Madrid, May 18 (ibid.). Courand was an under secretary. 
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treaty and gave no such power to the king of Spain. He con- 
cluded by saying that if the Spaniards wanted justice in this 
matter, the plenipotentiaries provided for in the convention, 
might take it up immediately and settle it to the satisfaction 
of both parties. This view was presented to Villarias on June 
4, but no answer was made except to complain that the com- 
pany refused to pay its just debts. This led Spain to keep a 
jealous eye on the company’s actions, and when, in July, 
Tyrry was no longer invited to the meetings of the directors, 
and the factors in America were ordered to remove their 
effects and stop the introduction of Negroes, Geraldino was 
asked to confirm these reports and give any other information 
he possessed of the aims of the company.** 

Keene, while trying to straighten out the relations of the 
company with the crown of Spain, was also engaged in other 
matters of importance to his own government, chief among 
which was securing payment of the £95,000 agreed upon in 
the convention. As early as the end of March, Newcastle 
wrote directing him to keep the matter before the Spanish 
ministers, even though there were still two months before it 
was due. A month and a half later, after Keene’s letter of the 
24th of April, in which the information was given that the 
Spaniards considered this sum to be dependent upon the pay- 
ment by the company, Newcastle wrote that the money was 
payable independent of any conditions, and that the king of 
Spain was expected to pay.*4 In answer, a conversation with 
Villarias was related in which it was made evident that the 
money would not be paid as long as the British fleet remained 
in the Mediterranean. (Haddock’s squadron had been sta- 
tioned there since June 1738.)*5 Villarias exclaimed: 


That we were for desiring the £95,000 the very moment the Time was 

expired: and in the same breath, were for proposing delays for three 

or four Months before His Catholic Majesty could Know whether he 

was to receive what was so justly due Him from the Company. I was 
“ Villarias to Geraldino, San Ildefonso, July 27, 1739 (AGS. 2336, 6909). 


“ Newcastle to Keene, May 8-19, 1739. Apart (PRO, SP94, Vol. 134), 
“Temperley, Causes of the War of Jenkins’ Ear, p. 213. 
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for distinguishing between the two Cases: But he told me That the 
Answer He returned to me, as on the 17th of May, His Master’s Ulti- 
mate Resolution on that head; namely that He would hearken to no 
Proposal in behalf of the Company till they should actually pay the 
Sum in question.*¢é 


On June 11, as the time of payment was overdue, the British 
government ordered the merchants to withdraw their ships 
and effects from Spain immediately. Geraldino, in response 
to a question about the payment of the debt, was notified 
~ eleven days later that it would not be paid until the company 
had satisfied the debt due the king.‘7 No further action seems 
to have been taken and, on August 14, Keene was ordered to 
leave Spain. 

Thus it came about that the causes of the war, declared in 
October, 1739, might be traced back to the failure of the com- 
mission of 1732. Had matters in dispute between England and 
Spain been adjusted, it is probable that the course of events 
might have been different. Since the problems were not set- 
tled and new ones arose, all to be arranged by diplomatic 
negotiation, the irritation became too great and war resulted. 
In all this, the South Sea Company played a leading part, 
engaging in quarrels of its own with the Spanish monarch, 
then calling on its government for assistance. At the most 
critical juncture, an accord might have resulted, but the com- 
pany, with a selfish narrow view, refused to pay, so war was 
the only alternative. 

Ernest G. Hiupner, JR. 

Illinois College, 

Jacksonville, [linois. 


“ Keene to Newcastle, Madrid, June 9. Apart (PRO, SP94, Vol. 133). 
“ Villarias to Geraldino, Buen Retiro, June 22 (AGS. 2336, 6909). 


NEW RESEARCH ON THE FIRST PAN-AMERICAN 
CONGRESS HELD AT PANAMA IN 1826 


Each session of the Pan-American Conference stimulates 
research on the origin of this important movement. The his- 
tory of the first Panama Congress has already been written 
from the official documents, but strange to relate, these do not 
accurately reflect popular contemporary opinion. Hence his- 
torians have not completely portrayed the spirit with which 
we greeted the beginnings of Pan-Americanism, because the 
attitudes of our governmental representatives differed from 
those of the constituencies whom they represented. 


It is the purpose of this paper first to discuss northern 
newspaper reaction to the proposed congress; secondly, to see 
how this reaction differed from stands taken by principal 
statesmen of the time; thirdly, to see where editorial attitudes 
diverged from congressional attitudes; and finally to deter- 
mine whether the judgment of subsequent historical scholars 
substantiates the predictions made by the contemporary 
press. 


Our failure to attend the Panama Congress of 1826 is well 
known. It will be remembered that this had adjourned before 
our delegation arrived. Nevertheless, the launching of such a 
novel project has had great historical significance. Editorial 
comments from the important eastern cities of Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston show that 
news writers and their advertisers were keenly aware of the 
commercial advantages to be gained by participation in the 
proposed congress. Apparently, without exception, the north- 
ern press advocated a Pan-Americanism that would eliminate 
foreign commercial competition from our potential trade with 
South America. At the same time, these papers were equally 
eager that we preserve our now famous doctrine of neutrality. 
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The press discussed the Panama Mission from a common 
point of departure—namely, from the purposes of the pro- 
posed congress as stated by the Official Gazette of Colombia, 
February, 1825. President Adams’s reasons for desiring a 
Pan-American Congress were different from those advanced 
by the executives of the southern republics. The northern 
press failed to distinguish very clearly between the two points 
of view, but it is the writer’s opinion that the newspaper com- 
ments stemmed mainly from the Spanish-American program 
rather than from the Adams-Clay interpretation of it. This 
becomes important when it is shown that the northern press 
supported the president, but not for the reasons on which he 
preferred to rest his support. It has further significance when 
it is shown that congressional opposition to the president was 
based largely on the South American interpretation—the very 
interpretation used by the newspapers to establish quite dif- 
ferent conclusions. 

When the proposal was first advanced, the Washington 
Gazette expressed doubts as to the president’s constitutional 
right to send ministers to such a congress.’ This paper had 
no objections to a purely South American protective league, 
nor to the publication of a manifesto, nor yet to the formation 
of navigation and commercial conventions. These things were 
regarded as prerogatives of the new republics that did not con- 
cern us. However, when the proposed congress openly desired 
to break the Spanish hold on Puerto Rico and Cuba, the Ga- 
zette feared that that would be an automatic declaration of 
war against Spain—an unthinkable position in which to place 
ourselves. Moreover, the fifth and sixth planks of the Panama 
program contemplated premeditated war on Spanish posses- 
sions in Asia and Africa. The Gazette did not see how we 
could allow any of our compatriots to war in zones that were 
supposed to receive our official sanction. Having pointed out 
the difficulties involved in participation in such a congress, 
this newspaper hastened to say that nevertheless, we should 

1 Quoted in Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser, January 20, 1826, LV, No. 
15329, . 
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have some unofficial agents on hand to safeguard our commer- 
cial interests. It stated that the southern hemisphere con- 
sumed a hundred million dollars worth of manufactured prod- 
ucts and implied that we must not lose such a valuable market. 
Furthermore, it maintained that we had nothing to gain from 
binding ourselves officially to a group of weaker states; that 
our military strength was unquestioned by Europe; and that 
we had already proved to the world the virtues of liberalism 
and freedom. To clinch its arguments, the Gazette patriot- 
ically harked back to American tradition with the admonition 
that we should ‘‘return to the warning voice of George Wash- 
ington and avoid all alliances as the fundamental rule of our 
policy’’. The significant note in this editorial program is a 
selfish one. We were to get all the commercial privileges that 
we could, but we were not to entangle ourselves in any polit- 
ical organization. We were to protect our interests from un- 
official sidelines, but we should not stoop to lend a hand to the 
struggling sister republics lest we be besmirched with the 
blood of their battles. Such an attitude is of course a natural 
product of the adolescent period through which the country 
was passing. 

More space was given to the question of the Panama Mis- 
sion in the Daily National Intelligencer. Debates in congress 
were faithfully reported as were also the proceedings of state 
legislatures discussing the subject. The editorial policy of 
this important daily emphasized our need for peace in order 
that we might concentrate on a ‘‘sedulous cultivation of our 
own resources’’.? Again, self-interest predominated. Vigor- 
ous protest was made against the secret debates being held in 
the senate. It was observed that since the measure appointing 
representatives to the congress was the first to come before 
the legislature of a new administration, its sponsors would do 
well to permit open discussion concerning it. However, a year 
later, the Intelligencer thought that the people of the United 
States as a whole remained indifferent, despite the importance 


® Washington, D. C., February 9, 1826, XIV, No. 4072. 
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that had been attached to the Panama Mission by politicians 
in congress.® 

When the house debates were most bitter, the Alexandria 
Gazette took the side of the Administration and said that it 
would not be afraid of the results of a battle to the finish on 
the topic.* 

At the opening session of the Panama Congress, its pre- 
siding officer made an eloquent address in its behalf. The 
National Journal commented favorably upon the speech and 
saw no reason why we should regret our decision to take part 
in the proceedings of such a body.® Thus it can be seen that 
the Washington press supported some form of Pan-American 
union from the outset. 

The best source of press opinion in Baltimore for the 
period under investigation is of course Niles’ Weekly Register. 
As early as April 30, 1825, the redoubtable Niles unequivoca- 
bly favored the Panama Congress, and favored our official 
participation in it, ‘‘if for no other purpose than to show the 
interest that we take in the progress and success of liberal 
institutions in the new world’’.6 This appears to be a truly 
altruistic attitude until one reads further only to discover 
that Niles feared a time would come when it would be neces- 
sary for the free nations of the western hemisphere to join 
against the European despotisms of the Holy Alliance. Later 
this news sheet came directly to the point and stated boldly 
that 
these states are of incalculable importance to the United States and 
there is reason to fear that already our great rival (Great Britain) in 
... (manufacturing and commercial interests) may have succeeded 
in establishing a predominating feeling in favor of herself, which it 
will be difficult for us to remove.? 

® Issue of March 16, 1826. The people could not have been indifferent judging 
from other newspaper accounts. 

“Quoted in Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser, April 6, 1826, LV, No. 15394. 
Though this paper was published in Alexandria, Virginia, it is included in the 
Washington group because of its close connections with that center. 

5 Quoted in Niles’ Weekly Register, September 2, 1826, XXXI, No. 781. 

¢ Ibid., XXVIII, No. 711. " Ibid., March 18, 1826... 
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Nevertheless, even Niles admitted that if these commercial 
gains would cost us our neutrality, we should oppose the mis- 
sion. When it was learned that the senate debates were being 
held in secret, Niles objected strenuously. And when it was 
further known that Mr. Randolph of Virginia was the major 
opponent of the congress on the ground that the south was 
primarily interested in the protection of the institution of 
slavery, Niles’s disgust was clearly stated. The northern in- 
terests did not wish to see England profit by the South Amer- 
ican trade—and least of all because of the slavery institution. 
Moreover, it was estimated that our commerce would suffer 
annually an amount equal to ‘‘the salary of a president of the 
United States for an hundred (years)’’, if we permitted 
England to monopolize the congress.® 

Because Philadelphia was a more important port a cen- 
tury ago than it is now, newspaper opinion was especially 
significant on the question of our participation in the Panama 
Congress. The Democratic Press showed the necessity of our 
being courteous to the South American countries and objected 
to the ‘‘indecent and insulting language’’ used by some mem- 
bers of congress toward the prospective hosts in the southern 
hemisphere.® Again, 
Great Britain has made treaties with these governments, acknowledg- 
ing their independence; she has loaned them nearly a hundred mil- 
lions of dollars; given them immense credits for goods; and, on all 
occasions, and in various ways, sought to win their good opinions and 
secure their commerce. Other European nations manifest similar dis- 
positions, and thus impose upon us, if we desire their friendship or 
their commerce, the duty of showing that we are not less friendly 
disposed than other, and more distant nations.1° 


One who examines these newspapers is continually impressed 
with the reality of the commercial rivalry between the north- 
ern interests and Great Britain. When the senate had finally 

*Ibid., March 4, 1826, XXX, No. 755. Practically the whole two issues of the 
Register for March 25 and for April 1, 1826, were devoted to the publication of 


documents on the Panama Question. 
* April 15, 1826, XX, No. 4938. » Ibid. 
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approved the appointments of our ministers, and the house 
had finally appropriated money for their expenses, the Dem- 
ocratic Press listed the four members from Pennsylvania who 
had voted in the negative and added the significant italicized 
question, ‘‘What will their constituents say’’?!!_ Obviously 
manufacturing elements in Pennsylvania thought only one 
way on the matter of the Panama Mission. 

The United States Gazette, likewise published in Philadel- 
phia, was particularly sarcastic and contemptuous of Mr. 
Randolph’s filibustering,’? and of the political motives of the 
minority senators who were using congress as a theater for 
their unprincipled exhibitions.1? When President Adams sent 
his message to the house on the Panama Mission, it was pub- 
lished in full in the Gazette because 


the interest felt and expressed while this question was before Congress 
will render this paper peculiarly valuable to the public.1* 


Still another Philadelphia publication, the National Ga- 
zette, was agitated lest Great Britain should actually organize 
the congress of Panama itself and be glad if we neglect it ‘‘in 
the abundance of our prudence, alarm or jealousy’’.15 When 
the house debates became tedious and long-drawn-out it was 
this journal’s opinion that ‘‘the country is so much tired of 
the main question that it would be content with almost any 
decision of the house’’.’® 

The Albion, published simultaneously in New York and 
Philadelphia, was concerned primarily with the preservation 
of our peace with European countries and expressed satisfac- 
tion that 
the objects of the Congress will be deliberative and not legislative, and 


that the United States will concur in no measures that may impart 
hostility to European states.17 


4 April 24, 1826, XX, No. 4965. % March 4, 1826, LXIV, No. 9349. 
18 March 14, 1826, LXIV, No. 9357. “March 21, 1826. 
1 April 18, 1826, VI, No. 1692. * April 22, 1826. 


March 25, 1826, IV, No. 41. The full name of this paper was The Albion or 
British, Colonial, aud Foreign Weekly Gazette. 
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When Adams submitted his message concerning the mis- 
sion to the house on March 15, 1826, Poulson’s American Daily 
Advertiser printed it in full and then added, ‘‘of the preced- 
ing Messages and Documents, the unprecedented number of 
ten thousand copies were ordered to be printed’’. We have 
seen that the Philadelphia press was particularly insistent 
that we participate in the Panama Congress in order to pro- 
tect our commercial interests from the rivalry of Great 
Britain. What of New York editorial opinion? 

As early as the sixth of January, 1825, one New York 
paper printed its belief that the United States would concur 
in sending plenipotentiaries to Panama. 


We are perfectly aware that the subject is infinitely important and 
complicated, as well on account of its novelty as its extraordinary 
magnitude. But we have ventured briefly to give our humble opinion, 
in the hope that our brother editors as well as other enlightened 
citizens, may enter into the discussion of a subject the most difficult 
and delicate that has been presented to the public since the commence- 
ment of our glorious revolution.!§ 


Evidently this particular paper had an exalted idea of the 
potentialities of such a Pan-American Congress. However, it 
should be remembered that this was written in the very first 
stages of the movement and the practical limitations later 
imposed by the participants were not yet known. Still this 
journal was wholeheartedly in favor of the idea even while it 
was in its most fantastic period. 

The New York American supported Adams’s position on 
the Panama Mission with such avidity that the Globe and 
Emerald commented sarcastically, ‘‘We congratulate the 
President and the New York American upon such respectable 
cooperation’’.1° The New York Spectator, on the other hand, 
lost patience with the senate opposition.?° 

* This is quoted in Niles’ Register, April 30, 1825, XXVIII, No. 711. Unfortu- 


nately, the specific name of the newspaper was not given though the place of 
publication was given as New York. 


* March 18, 1826, III, No. 11, New York and Philadelphia, 
* March 21, 1826, XXIX. 
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The North American Review considered this Pan-Amer- 
ican alliance to be ‘‘among the most remarkable events of 
political history’’.2!_ However, it did not advise the United 
States to join the confederacy yet but held that we certainly 
ought to have representatives present ‘‘to take part in such 
discussions as affect our immediate interests’’.2? It is clear 
that the New York papers were unequivocal in their approval 
of such a conference even though this was a first experiment 
in the new world. 

Substantiating the traditional New England doctrine of 
thrift, we find the Boston Daily Advertiser a trifle concerned 
over the expense of the mission.2? The Boston Repertory 
quoted a most interesting statement of Chateaubriand apro- 
pos of the matter at hand. The Frenchman said: 


The most important feature in the foreign policy of the Anglo- 
Americans, is the sending of an ambassador to the Congress of Panama, 
a resolution which, followed by a prudent choice of the person to be 
sent, may consolidate the liberty of a whole hemisphere. ... The 
noble post of being at the head of a new world is certainly well worth 
the sacrifice of a few dollars in duties and a few bales of cotton.” 


Summarizing the evidence of these editorial comments 
from journals of opinion in Washington, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, New York and Boston, the following conclusions may be 
fairly reached. 


1. There was general approval of the idea of a Pan-American Con- 
gress. 

2. There was general agreement that the United States should par- 
ticipate in such a congress. 

3. Opinion was divided as to whether the United States should 
participate officially or unofficially. 

4, Every northern paper examined based its editorials on the pri- 
mary assumption that our commercial interests must be protected and 
improved. 

™ January 1826, XXII, pp. 162-175. 

2 Thid. 

As quoted in the Daily National Intelligencer, February 9, 1826. 

% Requoted in the Saturday Evening Post, April 1, 1826, V, No. 13. 
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5. All were agreed that a policy of neutrality best furthered com- 
mercial activities. 

6. Therefore, if official participation in the Panama Congress 
would jeopardize our neutrality, then unofficial representation was 
the desirable approach. 

7. However, if official participation would not impinge upon our 
neutrality doctrine, then far more gain was to be had from placing 
ourselves in a position where we could dominate the congress. 

8. We could not afford to ignore the congress altogether because 
Great Britain would seize the commercial opportunities for itself. 

9. The mission might be expensive, but it would be worth anything 
that it cost. 

10. All the northern papers condemned the congressional opposi- 
tion, particularly that of Mr. Randolph, which resulted in such great 
delay and lengthy debate. 

_ 11. It is significant that the status of slavery in the Spanish- 
American republics apparently did not concern the north. The whole 
southern opposition to the conference outwardly centered on this one 
point just as northern approval centered on the point of commercial 
advantage. 


To complete the picture the reader should know that the 
press waged a losing battle because the commerce of South 
America ‘‘which we might then have secured passed into other 
hands, unfriendly to the United States’’. 25 We have seen the 
attitude of a sectional group of newspapers. How does this 
attitude compare with the position taken by the greatest con- 
temporary statesmen? 

Henry Clay is popularly supposed to have been the first 
Pan-American.”* It would be more correct to say that he was 
at one time merely the most enthusiastic Pan-American of his 
day. There were others before him who conceived of a united 
North and South America.?" Madison, for example, in 1811, 

* Davis, Notes, Treaty Volume (1776-1887), p. 1273. 


™ Definitely so stated in H. G. James and P. A. Martin, The Republics of 
Latin-America (New York, 1933), pp. 465-466. 

™**Many examples might be given to show that the ideal of American unity 
appealed to men of vision in both North and South America during the first decade 
or two of the nineteenth century’’. J. B. Lockey, Pan-Americanism: Its Begin- 
nings (New York, 1920), p. 269. 
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even went so far as to include Canada in some scheme of all 
American union. Jefferson too had a Pan-American policy.?® 
However, it was not until May 10, 1820, when Clay spoke on 
the subject in the house of representatives that the embryonic 
doctrine of Pan-Americanism was truly launched on the 
American scene. He declared: 


It is in our power to create a system of which we shall be the center, 
and in which all South America will act with us. In respect to com- 
merce we should be most benefited. This country would become the 
place of deposit of the commerce of the world. . . . In relation to 
South America the United States will occupy the same position as the 
people of New England to the rest of the United States... . We 
should become the center of a system which would constitute the rally- 
ing point of human wisdom against the despotism of the old world.?® 


Clay’s subsequent part in furthering the participation of the 
United States in the Panama Congress of 1826 is considered 
by one authority as the ‘‘outstanding diplomatic event”’ of his 
career as secretary of state.2° He is supposed to have con- 
verted the indifferent Adams to a receptive frame of mind. 
Moreover, his influence in congress was considerable. One of 
the romantic highlights of the Panama controversy occurred 
when John Randolph, ardent opponent of any Pan-American 
alliance, told the senate in April, 1826 that the solidarity be- 
tween President Adams and Secretary Clay on this question 
was ‘‘a coalition between the Puritan and the blackleg’’. For 
this he was challenged to a duel by Clay. It is pertinent to 
note that Clay’s attitude ran an intellectual and emotional 
gamut from idealistic enthusiasm to conscientious argument, 
ultimately dying out in disillusion. His general instructions 
to Anderson and Sergeant of May 8, 1826, constitute the best 
statement of his position.*! ‘‘The assembling of a Congress 


® Cox, Pan-American Policy of Jefferson and Wilkinson. In Mississippi His- 
torical Review, September, 1914, pp. 212-214. 

2» Annals of Congress, 16th Congress, 1st Session, II, 2226-2267. 

* Samuel Flagg Bemis, American Seoretaries of State, IV, 137. See article 
by T. E. Burton, ‘‘Henry Clay’’. 

"| Department of State, Instructions, XI, 35. 
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at Panama, composed of diplomatic representatives from in- 
dependent American nations, will form a new epoch in human 
affairs’’.8?. The subjects which he permitted our ministers to 
discuss concerned peace in America, maritime neutrality 
rules, the adoption of the commercial most-favored nation 
principle, and the principle of non-colonization. Although 
Henry Clay was secretary of state and a tremendously vital 
figure in American politics, the writer searched in vain for 
newspaper comments on his Pan-American policy. Several 
papers mentioned his duel with Randolph, but aside from 
that, Clay’s part in furthering the Panama Congress was not 
stressed by journals of opinion. 

Adams’s evolution on Pan-Americanism was the reverse 
of Clay’s. At first he was cold toward any such proposal. In 
1820, he had said ‘‘There is no community of interests or of 
principles between North and South America’’.** Then he 
became mildly interested, and later mildly enthusiastic. How- 
ever, in Adams’s case, the idea of Pan-Americanism was 
closely related to his favorite non-colonization principle—a 
principle which he had set forth in the Monroe Doctrine just 
three years earlier. He saw in the Panama Congress an op- 
portunity to give moral sanction and greater authority to this 
doctrine. Yet he was unwilling in the last analysis to assume 
the responsibilities that would follow upon such a contingency, 
so he was content to have his principles enunciated at a safe 
distance from the heat of controversy.*4 Adams’s stand is 
discernible from a perusal of his official communications to 
congress.*> His most eloquent position is taken in his con- 
gressional message of December 26, 1825. It is important to 
note again that Adams’s reasons for wishing the United 
States to be present were very different from the objects of 
the congress as conceived by Bolivar and the Colombia Ga- 


82 [bid. SJ. Q. Adams, Memoirs, V, 176. 

“For an account of the relationship between the Monroe Doctrine and the 
Panama Congress, with Adams’s and Clay’s position thereon, see Dexter Perkins, 
The Monroe Doctrine, 1823-1826 (Boston, 1927), pp. 204-222. 


* Richardson’s Messages and Papers of the Presidents, II, 302, 318, 328, 356, 
431. 
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zette. Adams explained that we would be in a position to give 
advice to the Spanish-Americas; that we could receive com- 
mercial advantages; that we could define blockades and neu- 
tral rights; that we could try to stop privateering; that we 
could work for the abolition of the slave trade; and that we 
could advocate religious liberty. These were all highly moral 
purposes with the sole exception of the plank on commercial 
advantage. Adams believed in his constitutional right to ac- 
cept the invitation, but realized that the senate would have to 
confirm his nominations and that the house would have to 
grant the appropriations—hence his seemingly urgent argu- 
ments. Nevertheless, he was always careful to point out that 
we would not abandon our principle of avoiding entangling 
alliances, nor would we formally bind ourselves to any nation 
or congress of nations. Even Adams’s most enthusiastic pas- 
sages were quite mild compared with the ardent pleas of the 
press. Unlike Clay, Adams received much newspaper publicity 
on the Panama Mission. As a matter of fact, Adams was 
given credit for the whole affair, although there was some 
criticism of his policy of conducting secret negotiations. All 
his congressional messages on the subject were printed in full 
‘‘for the use of posterity’’. Nevertheless, both congress and 
the press ignored Adams’s stand and discussed the mission 
from other angles. 

The man who actually called the first Panama Congress 
was Simon Bolivar.** The United States was not included in 
the original invitation. Indeed, Bolivar preferred to have 
England rather than the United States present.87 He had 
neither faith in, nor love for, the colossus of the north. How- 
ever on November 1, 1825, we received a note from Mexico 
and on November 2 an invitation from Colombia—mainly be- 

Qn December 7, 1824, Bolivar issued a circular letter proposing a Pan- 
American Congress to the governments of Colombia, Mexico, Central America, the 
United Provinces of Buenos Aires, Chile, and Brazil. For a complete reprint of 
this document see The International Conferences of American States, 1889-1928, 


edited by James Brown Scott (New York, 1931). 
Fabian Velarde, El Congreso de Panama en 1826 (Panama, R. de P., Edi- 


torial Minerva, 1922). 
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cause prime minister F. de P. Santander had insisted that we 
be invited.** 

Bolivar was more visionary than other proponents of Pan- 
Americanism. In his original invitation he wrote: ‘‘The day 
our plenipotentiaries make the exchanges of their powers will 
stamp in the diplomatic history of the world an immortal 
epoch’’. But he, too, was to feel the keen disappointment gen- 
erally experienced by those who believe unconditionally. 
When he realized that the Panama Congress was not to fulfil 
his dreams, he compared his efforts to those of the fabled 
Greek who tried to direct the ships around him from his posi- 
tion on a rock.®® Despite the fact that Bolivar was no partic- 
ular friend of the United States, our press praised him as 
“<The Great Liberator’’, and seemed to show only admiration 
for him in 1825 and 1826.4° He had played a dramatic role 
and the newspapers examined by the writer treated him as a 
colorful hero.*1 

George Canning, British Prime Minister, deserves brief 
mention because he too favored a Pan-American Congress— 
provided England was to be invited. He even connived to 
keep the United States from participating.*? His policy is 
clearly stated in his instructions to Edward J. Dawkins, the 

= In replying to Bolivar’s invitation on February 6, 1825, for Colombia, San- 
tander said: ‘‘In regard to the United States, I have thought it advisable to 
invite them to join us in the august assembly of Panama, as I am firmly persuaded 
that none among the allies will fail to see with satisfaction those sincere and 
enlightened friends take part in our deliberations upon subjects referring to our 


common interest’’. The entire letter is quoted in International Conferences of 
American States, op. cit. 

® Hildegarde Angell, Simon Bolivar (New York, 1930), p. 227. The biographies 
of Bolivar scarcely mention his part in the calling of the Panama Congress. In- 
deed, they do not seem to consider this as one of his achievements. 

At Washington the papers spread a hundred lies about Bolfvar’s inten- 
tions’’ (M. Vaucaire, Bolivar the Liberator, Boston and New York, 1929, p. 172). 
If this is true the present writer found no evidence of it. 

“For the best accounts of the attitudes of the South American governments 
toward the Panama. Congress, see Daniel F. O’Leary, Boltvar y la Emancipacién 
de Sur-América, Memorias (Madrid, 1915). 


“H. W. V. Temperley, The Foreign Policy of Canning, 1822-1827 (London, 
1925), p. 179. 
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British representative to the congress. Canning was inter- 
ested in the preservation and stimulation of British commerce 
and investments, in canal concessions, and in the problems of 
English colonists in South America.** Dawkins was a credit 
to his government on this occasion. He did advance British 
maritime interests. He did prevent the United States from 
becoming the guiding factor in Spanish-America. And he did 
gain the good will, hence the commerce of the congress for 
Great Britain.*4 While much was written about British com- 
mercial rivalry in connection with the Panama Congress, Can- 
ning’s name was rarely if ever mentioned. However, since 
Canning’s policy and British policy were one and the same 
thing, it may be fairly concluded that the northern press was 
more influenced by this attitude than by the attitude of our 
own statesmen. 

A study of the debates in congress on the Panama Mission 
reveal the multitude of opinions held at the time.*® One thing 
is clear from a perusal of these documents—namely, that in- 
ternal political dissensions at the beginning of a new adminis- 
tration were responsible for much of the haranguing and 
pointless discussion. The true merits of the issue were often 
obscured in partisan acrimony. The house wrangled four 
months over the Panama Mission, while the senate in secret 
session witnessed a briefer but more bitter struggle. The sen- 
ate was concerned primarily with the confirmation of appoint- 
ments, constitutional issues, the application of the Monroe 
Doctrine, the slavery controversy, the problems of Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, and Haiti. In short, the senate discussed the 
particular purposes of such a congress, the desirability of the 
congress, and the confirmation of appointments. The house 
covered these issues and more—namely, appropriations, the 

“See J. Fred Rippy, Rivalry of the United States and Great Britain over 
Latin-America 1808-1880 (Baltimore, 1929), pp. 217-246. 
“These things are claimed for Dawkins in J. Fred Rippy, Latin America in 


World Politics. Revised Edition (New York, 1931), pp. 62-67. 
“Benton’s Abridgement of the Debates of Congress from 1789 to 1856 (Vols. 


‘VIII and IX) covers the subject inclusively. 
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right of the house to self-expression on such missions, and the 
question of secret negotiations. 

Hayne of South Carolina argued that the purpose of the 
congress was military and that we would eventually be forced 
into war. Moreover, he stressed the delicate nature of the 
slavery question. Woodbury of Connecticut also feared that 
we would be dragged into war. White argued that the Monroe 
Doctrine was being misinterpreted. Holmes of Maine objected 
to the fact that there was to be a perpetual league—something 
new in the history of international affairs. Berrien argued 
that our presence at such a congress would establish a polit- 
ical connection that would violate Washington’s instructions. 
Robbins and Johnson declared all these fears were exagger- 
ated—that it was peace, not war, which was intended. Others 
who opposed the mission were Van Buren of New York, Dick- 
erson of New Jersey, Benton of Missouri, Randolph of Vir- 
ginia, Branch, Chandler, Cobb, Eaton, Findlay, Kane, King, 
Macon, Rowan, and Williams. The opposition was truly more 
concerned with its hostility to the new administration than it 
was in the merits of cooperation with the southern hemisphere. 
Among those who favored the project were Barton, Bell, 
Bouligny, Chambers, Chase, Clayton, Edwards, Harrison, 
Hendricks, Knight, Lloyd, and Marks. For convenience, the 
various congressional arguments may be listed as follows, 
together with the position taken by the northern press thereon. 


1. The appointments of Anderson and Sergeant as delegates were 
bitterly contested both for personal and party reasons. This matter 
was not covered by the press. 

2. The question of conducting open or secret debate was finally 
decided by the senate. The newspapers rebelled at the senate’s decision 
in favor of secrecy but were inclined to blame it on Adams, 

3. There was an attempt to censure Adams for partisan reasons. 
The newspapers reported this without ascertainable editorial com- 
ment. 

4. The principle of ‘‘no entangling alliances’? was debated from 
every angle. The press debated it from the angle of commercial benefit. 

5. Pro-slavery interests objected to the representation of black 
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Haiti on a par with white republics. Moreover, the emancipation of 
slavery had already been accomplished in the Spanish-American states 
and this greatly disturbed the south. But whén it came to a vote in 
congress, the slavery issue was settled on partisan rather than sec- 
tional grounds. As has already been mentioned, the northern press 
was not at all concerned with this question. 

6. The issue of Cuban and Puerto-Rican liberation was one of the 
major reasons for prolonged debate. The press also discussed this 
issue, but almost solely from the commercial angle. 

7. Congress quarreled over Adams’s attempt to broaden the Monroe 
Doctrine. The editorials showed a fear that the doctrine might be 
stretched so as to involve us in a war. 

&. The expense of the mission was discussed. The press was in- 
clined to consider that of no importance in the long run. 

9. The house attempted to prove that it too had rights and pre- 
rogatives in the matter of foreign relations. While the newspapers 
printed this fact in their daily digests of congressional proceedings, 
the writer found no editorial comment. 

10. The American doctrine of neutrality was again discussed. The 
press favored neutrality because our commerce flourished under that 
policy. Here was one place where congress and the press agreed. 

11. Principles of navigation and commerce were enunciated. Sub- 
stantially the same arguments were advanced by the press. 


These journals of opinion found occasion from time to time 
to mention individual participants in congressional debates. 
It seems to the writer that much more space was given to Mr. 
Randolph’s antics than historians recognize. Evidently he 
was the contemporary free lance who served to focus jour- 
nalistic opprobrium. However, on the whole, the congres- 
sional arguments were political rather than economic in their 
tenor. The reverse was true of the press. Of course, partisan 
attitudes cloaked economic interests then as now, and to this 
extent congressional advocates of Pan-Americanism were 
arguing from the same premises as were the masters of the 
printed page. 

American historians have given proportionately little 
space to the Panama Congress of 1826. Von Holst criticizes 
Clay and Adams for being too idealistic about it, and criticizes 
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congress for being too cynical.*® He concludes that the strug- 
gle was worthless except for the fact that slaveholders had at 
last put themselves irrevocably on record in defense of their 
interests.47 This is indeed a strange angle from which to view 
the Panama Mission, and one which is unsound in the light of 
subsequent similar congresses. Of course, Von Holst was not 
to be blamed since no Pan-American Congress had been held 
during the fifty years that had elapsed from 1826 to the date 
of his writing. Moreover, the events of the Civil War were 
still vivid in his mind and it was natural that he should in- 
terpret earlier events in terms of that great struggle. 

J. B. MeMaster deals adequately enough with the Panama 
Mission in straight narrative fashion without enlarging on its 
implications.*® However, it is obvious that he bases his ac- 
count entirely on official documents and adds nothing new to 
the topic—not even a new emphasis. In view of the fact that 
McMaster usually drew so heavily on newspaper sources this 
is worth noting. 

In his Rise of the New West, Frederick Jackson Turner 
gives an account of the Panama debates which shows them to 
have been primarily a rallying ground for political opposition 
to Adams.*® He makes much of the fact that because Adams 
was elected president by the house of representatives when 
his opponents had a larger electoral vote, he was an unpop- 
ular president. Turner holds that the proposed Panama Mis- 
sion was large enough to ‘‘permit combined attack under 
many flags’’. Again he states that 
the opposition considered rather the purposes of the congress as con- 
templated by the South American promoters than the propositions 
which the United States was willing to discuss in the purely consulta- 
tive body which Adams and Clay had in mind. 


“H. Von Holst, Constitutional and Political History of the United States 
(Chicago, 1877), pp. 409-433. 

“<*But as in the ease of state-rights men and the Virginia and Kentucky 
resolutions, so now the slaveholders had registered their claims. This gave a per- 
manent meaning to the otherwise absolutely fruitless and aimless struggle over 
the Panama Mission’? (ibid). 

“J.B. McMaster, History of the People of the United States, V, Ch. LI. 

“ American Nation Series (New York and London, 1906), XIV, 280-285. 
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Edward Channing supposes: 


Had everything gone well, it is conceivable that a league of American 
nations—North, South, and Central—might have been formed then 
that would have powerfully affected the progress of the world. The 
United States would naturally have taken the lead. . . . Probably 
nothing would have come of the enterprise had the United States 
been represented at Panama and it may have been for the best that no 
such league of American nations was formed.®® 


This historian brings out the struggle for supremacy on the 
part of the eminent personalities of the day. He maintains 
that Canning was successful in his policy of preventing Amer- 
ican leadership; that Bolivar failed in his desire to link the 
Spanish-Americas with Great Britain; and that Adams and 
Clay would have been successful if they had had the support 
of their countrymen. Of course, none of this could have been 
foreseen by the contemporary press and consequently no rel- 
evant newspaper remarks were available for comparison. 
For his own purposes, Dexter Perkins emphasizes another 
aspect of the Panama Congress.®! He establishes a connection 
between it and the Monroe Doctrine. He believes that the 
Spanish-Americas definitely hoped that this congress would 
give a more permanent, binding effect to this new doctrine. 
He says that Henry Clay was not a ‘‘truly skilful diplomat’’ 
because he did not seize his opportunity in this connection. 
He criticizes Clay for not immediately dispelling South Amer- 
ican illusions on the subject. He says the invitation still could 
have been accepted without evading the issue as to what the 
Monroe Doctrine definitely would and would not do for the 
struggling South-American Republics. While this is a narrow 
interpretation, it is highly significant, in view of the fact that 
on December 16, 1936, the United States finally did what Clay 
should have done one hundred and ten years earlier.*? But 
% , Channing, A History of the United States (New York, 1921), V, 361-363. 
5 Dexter Perkins, The Monroe Doctrine 1823-1826 (Boston, 1927), pp. 204-222. 
62For an account of the non-intervention pact signed by the United States 
putting an end to the South-American concept of the Monroe Doctrine, see the 
New York Times, December 17, 1936. 
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this time the South Americans wanted to write out of the Pan- 
American Congress the principle of intervention, whereas on 
the earlier occasion they were eager to write into the pact just 
such a doctrine. Clay’s failure to be definite resulted in this 
distortion. As has been shown above, the newspapers of 1825 
and 1826 did recognize the part that could be played by the 
Monroe Doctrine at Panama. With the exception of commer- 
cial and neutrality arguments, the new Monroe Doctrine occu- 
pied as much space as any other single argument. 

Samuel Flagg Bemis has only two very short paragraphs 
on the Panama Mission in his recent Diplomatic History of 
the United States. In the one he mentions Adams’s failure to 
codperate wholly with Bolivar’s Conference ‘‘for the purpose, 
among others, of writing the idea of the Monroe Doctrine into 
a Pan-American Pact’’.5* In the other he dismisses the con- 
gress with the adjective ‘‘abortive’’.5* The fact that a com- 
prehensive, excellent diplomatic history should devote so little 
space to an embryonic idea which later had such important 
results is thought-provoking. It is significant, however, that 
Bemis should select for mention in connection with the Pan- 
ama Mission the point of the Monroe Doctrine. 

The texts on Hispanic-American relations give surpris- 
ingly little attention to the Panama Congress of 1826. If these 
pass over the event lightly, it is small wonder that such a gen- 
eral history as Beard’s Rise of American Civilization never 
mentions it in the course of several thousands of pages. 

J. Fred Rippy concludes that England derived more ben- 
efit from the Panama Congress than did the United States. 
He brings out the fact that this congress revealed the rivalry 
between the two countries more clearly than any other event 
to that date. 


What was accomplished by the two rivals at Panama? Nothing, so far 
as the United States was concerned. The mission cost the British gov- 
ernment more than $16,000 but it was probably worth it. The Dawkins 
despatches show that he had been very busy in his attempts to counter- 


“8. F. Bemis, 4 Diplomatic History of the United States (New York, 1936), 
pp. 208-209. * Ibid., p. 385. 
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act the influence of the United States. Britain had apparently achieved 
another triumph, although, due to the meager results of the congress, 
it was of no great significance.®5 


No other historian emphasizes this point to the same degree, 
but it was substantially confirmed by a study of the northern 
newspapers. Nevertheless, though the rivalry between these 
two countries was an important factor, it was not the only 
point involved. In his later book, Rippy actually concludes 
' that it was a good thing our representative did not arrive at 
the congress because North-American and Spanish-American 
interests were more conflicting than either section realized at 
the time.®* The newspapers also bear him out on this argu- 
ment. Our interests were deemed to be more concentric than 
they really were. 


William Spence Robertson holds that the United States 
accepted the invitation ‘‘largely because of the favorable atti- 
tude of Secretary Clay’’.®” As has already been shown, Clay’s 
part was not emphasized by the contemporary news journals. 


John H. Latané shows that slavery became an issue mainly 
because Haiti, a Negro Republic, was to be represented, and 
because the other Hispanic states had emancipated slaves. He 
dismisses the subject briefly. ‘‘The Panama Congress was 
without practical results and it possesses merely an historical 
interest’’.>* As far as the northern newspapers were con- 
cerned, the question of slavery had no significance whatso- 
ever. Slavery was at this time a partisan rather than a sec- 
tional argument and whenever it was mentioned by the press, 
which was not often, it was preceded by derogatory adjectives. 


In his recent-book, E. Taylor Parks is concerned mainly 


*J. F. Rippy, Rivalry of the United States and Great Britain, op. cit., pp. 
217-246. 

% J, F, Rippy, Latin-America and World Politics, Revised Edition (New York, 
1931), p. 65. 

a W. §. Robertson, Hispanic-American Relations with the United States (New 
York, 1923), pp. 381-383. 

= J, H. Latané, The United States and Latin-America (New York, 1920), pp. 
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with the relations between Colombia and the United States.*® 
Nevertheless, he shows that American influence did not dimin- 
ish because we were not represented at the congress. The 
newspapers of the day certainly thought that we would lose 
our prestige and leadership to England if we dared to ignore 
the congress. 

James Brown Scott, who wrote the introduction to a vol- 
ume on American international conferences, notes that the 
‘inception of the Congress transcended in importance its 
meeting and indeed its proceedings’’.®° This is a point well 
taken. He even goes so far as to say that ‘‘In very truth, the 
Congress of Panama was a spiritual outpouring of the Amer- 
ican soul, imprisoned as it were, in a material body’’. The 
editorials of the day were materialistic and selfish. If there 
was any spiritual outpouring of the American soul, the writer 
failed to observe it. 

Joseph B. Lockey thought the beginnings of Pan-American- 
ism were important enough to warrant a book.*! His study 
has thrown much light on the whole congress of 1826 and is 
still quoted universally as the standard work on the subject. 
His conelusions ought to be given special weight because of 
his thorough consideration. Lockey notes that the congress 
did not fulfil the hopes of Clay and its many other supporters. 
He also states that ‘‘the greatness, the benevolence, the hu- 
manity of its design appeared to make no appeal to men’s 
imaginations’’.®2 The newspaper accounts support him on 
this point. Certainly selfish motives predominated. Men’s 
imaginations were fired—but not by its benevolent potential- 
ities. Moreover, Lockey clearly proves that the character of 
the congress was intended to be diplomatic and that opposi- 
tion to it was based mainly on internal political dissensions 


“° E. T. Parks, Colombia and the United States, 1765-1934 (Durham, 1935), pp. 
137-147. : 

“J. B. Scott, ed. International Conferences of American States, 1889-1928, 
op. cit. 

= J. B. Lockey, Pan-Americanism: Its Beginnings, op. cit. 

@ Ibid., p. 317. 
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having little to do with the actual question. He also believes 
that while the congressional debates caused a delay that re- 
sulted in our missing the assembly, it was possible ‘‘that the 
presence of representatives of the United States might not 
have contributed to the harmonious carrying out of the aims 
of the congress’’.® 

Summarizing the attitudes of historians, the following 
conclusions are offered: 

1. The Panama Congress of 1826 is treated briefly if treated at all. 

2. When it is referred to, it is usually to support some particular 
thesis that the author is bent on following. In other words, it rarely 
stands on its own feet except in a straightaway history, and even then 
the respective authors choose to stress one aspect above all others. 

3. The failure of the congress is universally emphasized at the 
expense of its deeper significance. 

4. On the whole, historians decidedly overlook the commercial mo- 
tives, as clearly stated in the newspapers of the day, for our participa- 
tion in the Panama Congress. 


Returning to the purposes of this paper which were set 
forth at the outset, it may now be concluded, firstly, that 
northern newspapers ardently favored the proposed Panama 
Congress of 1826 because of the opportunity which it offered 
for commercial gain; secondy, this attitude differed from the 
attitudes of the principal statements of the time in motive 
and degree of enthusiasm; thirdly, the attitude of the north- 
ern press differed essentially from the attitudes of congress; 
and finally, it must be admitted, that historical scholars have 
never taken cognizance of the tremendous efforts of the con- 
temporary press to foster our participation in this congress. 
The fact that a large section of the public of the United States 
favored a Pan-American Union in 1826 was never manifest 
either to the South American countries or to subsequent North 
Americans because this did not appear in our official state 
papers upon which we have based practically all of our sec- 
ondary accounts. Frances L, REINHOLD. 

Swarthmore College. 

© Tbid., p. 399. 


DOCUMENTS 


THE ORDINANCES OF THE AUDIENCIA OF 
NUEVA GALICIA 


The foundation of an audiencia in Nueva Galicia was first officially 
suggested in 1544 by Lorenzo de Tejada, an oidor in the audiencia of 
New Spain entrusted with the conduct of a general visita in Nueva 
Galicia, and with the enforcement there of the New Laws, after the 
troubles of the Mixton War. Tejada’s report! described the territory 
as 
una de las buenas provincias desta Nueva Espafia, pero de poca Cristiandad y 


menos justicia, lo primero por falta de ministros que ensefien la doctrina, y lo 
segundo por defecto del gobernador que en ella estaba. 


An audiencia might remedy this state of affairs: 


Es necesario que vuestra Magestad provea aquella provincia de Audiencia y prelado 
propio y que éste sea religioso, y se le apliquen los pueblos de Avalos y provincias 
de Colima y Zacatula que confinan con Galicia y estan muy lejos desta Real 
Audiencia ... no conviene que la gobernacién quede en uno, aunque sea persona 
calificada, porque la autoridad de la Audiencia es grande, y tiénesele otro respeto 
que al particular. 


Only a Spanish lawyer could so have described a savage province torn 
by rebellion and racial feeling, and could have suggested the estab- 
lishment of a bench of school-trained lawyers as a suitable remedy. 

The Council of the Indies commended Tejada’s buena diligencia 
and in general adopted his advice in 1548. The crown, however, 
showed a marked disinclination to entrust to the new court an author- 
ity which might compete with that of the audiencia of New Spain. 
The new jurisdiction, for instance, was confined to the conquests of 
Nuiio de Guzman; the older settlements of the coastal area mentioned 
in Tejada’s letter remained in the jurisdiction of Mexico, despite con- 
stant protests from Guadalajara, until 1574.2 Even in the restricted 

+1544, Archivo General de Indias, Sevilla: Simancas, Secular, 58-5-8 (Audien- 
cia de México, cartas y expedientes, 1533-1571). 

*Cf. 1576. Virrey y Audiencia de México al Rey, sobre limites de la Audiencia 


de Guadalajara (A.G.I.: Simancas, Secular, 58-5-9/27). Cf. also, Recopilacién 
de Leyes, Lib. 11, Tit. XV, Ley 7. 
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area of New Galicia proper, the subordinate status of the judges was 
clearly indicated by the coupling of the title of ‘‘oidor’’ with the 
inferior one of ‘‘alealde mayor’’, a practice which persisted until the 
reorganization of the audiencia in 1572. The constant possibility of 
the oidores of Mexico interfering in the affairs of New Galicia, sug- 
gested by the provisions for appeals from the one audiencia to the 
other, was further emphasized by a cédula of 1550 ordering that all 
cases, in which the oidores alcaldes mayores failed to reach agreement, 
should be referred to Mexico. 


The whole arrangement provided by the second, third, and fourth 
of the ordinances which follow, was unusual even in subordinate 
audiencias. The minimum sum over which civil appeals might be car- 
ried to Mexico was raised in 1550 to five hundred pesos*—-still a sur- 
prisingly low figure. In practice very few litigants availed themselves 
of their right of appeal. The audiencia of Mexico decided numbers of 
cases concerning property situated in New Galicia, brought before it 
without any reference to the subordinate court. Its records, however, 
contain very few instances of appeal; and those few were mainly cases 
in which oidores of New Galicia, or their children, were personally 
concerned. The right of appeal probably disappeared in 1572; cer- 
tainly nothing more is heard of it after that date. 


The provisions contained in the sixteenth ordinance for the hold- 
ing of visitas, were common to most of the audiencias; in the case of 
New Galicia, however, they were profoundly modified by a cédula of 
1550, which laid down that two, not one, of the ordores alcaldes 
mayores should be constantly employed in conducting visitas, and that 
they might be despatched to any part of New Spain, at the viceroy’s 
discretion. A supplementary cédula? added that all suits in New 
Galicia concerning sums of less than five hundred pesos might be de- 
cided by two oidores sitting together; or in first instances, by one 
alone. The Council of the Indies evidently assumed that the judicial 
work of the province would be insufficient to keep four judges of 
appeal occupied, and decided to employ two of the new judges on 


8 Printed in Antonio Tello, Crénica Miscelénea, Cap. CLXV. 

4 Ibid., Cap. CLXIV. 

5 H.g., Archivo general de la Nacién, Mexico: Tierras t. 2971, Exp. 8; Civil t. 
430, Exp. 1. 

*Cf. Documentos inéditos . . . de Ultramar, XXIII, 105. Recited in full in 
Velasco’s commissions to Lebrén and Contreras (A.G.I.: Patronato 181, Ro 22— 
new numbering). ™Cf. Doc. ined. Uliramar, XXIII, 91. 
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roving commissions, wherever they might be most needed, in connec- 
tion with Luis de Velasco’s attempts to re-assess tributes and to en- 
force general legislation for the protection of the Indian population. 
These traveling judges might even be called upon, when reporting 
to Mexico to assist in the work of the audiencia there. The new 
audiencia was clearly intended to be subordinate in fact as well as in 
name, and to be supervised in all its activities by the authorities in 
Mexico City. 

The first oidores alealdes mayores, none of whom had held office in 
New Spain before, began work under most inauspicious circumstances. 
Lebron de Quifiones arrived in Mexico in November, 1548, and after 
presenting the ordinances of the new audiencia before the viceroy and 
oidores of New Spain, wrote a letter to the king® announcing that he 
was about to leave for New Galicia alone. Of his three colleagues, 
Martinez de la Marcha had missed the flota, Sepilveda was dead, and 
Contreras, critically ill. Lebron further complained that although the 
ordinances with which he was armed granted authority in cosas de 
gobernacion, including appointments to corregimientos,!® to the au- 
diencia of New Galicia, the viceroy refused to regard the ordinances 
as curtailing his own authority in such matters throughout the whole 
area of New Spain. Lebron asked for a clear ruling in the matter of 
gobernacién, and for authority to discharge in person all the duties 
of the audiencia until his colleagues should arrive. 

In December, 1548, Lebrén arrived at Guadalajara, where he was 
received with a marked lack of enthusiasm.1! The vecinos informed 
him that their territory was too poor to support an audiencia; and 
that if an audiencia had been appointed, it should sit at Guadalajara 
and not at Compostela.!? Lebrén, however, dared not disobey his in- 
structions, and went on to Compostela, where he established his court 
amid squalid surroundings in the small and already decaying settle- 

8 Tbid., p. 94. 

* Printed in full in Documentos inéditos ... de América y Oceania, X, 52. 

* No. 1 of the supplementary ordinances of March 19, which follow. 

“Tello, Crénica Misceldnea, Cap. CLXII. Tello places the arrival early in 


1549, but the documents printed in the Orozco y Jiménez collection agree on De- 
cember 29, 1548. 

“Orozco y Jiménez, Coleccién de Documentos histéricos inéditos 0 muy raros 
referentes al Arzobispado de Guadalajara (Guadalajara, 1922), I, Doc. V, ‘‘ Peti- 
cién en que piden al Lic. Lebrén de Quinones que no se vaya a Compostela a 


asentar la Audiencia, sino en Guadalajara’’. Guadalajara had twenty vecinos, 
Compostela seven. 
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ment.’ He was joined, early in 1549, by Contreras and by Martinez 
de la Marcha, who proceeded at once with the visita of the province, 
required by the sixteenth ordinance. La Marcha’s report!‘ contains 
a valuable detailed survey of Nueva Galicia, and especially of the 
newly discovered mines of Zacatecas, which were to play such an im- 
portant part in transforming Nueva Galicia from a predominantly 
Indian, to a predominantly Spanish, area. 

In 1551, Lebrén and Contreras both received commissions from 
the viceroy, in accordance with the cédula of 1550, to conduct visitas, 
Lebrén in Colima and Zacatula, Contreras in Ycatlan, Ameca, and the 
pueblos of Avalos. The commissions!® laid special stress upon the 
necessity for punishing encomenderos who abused their rights, and 
both visitadores apparently showed excessive zeal or great want of 
tact in their conduct of cases. Lebrén’s report especially! contains 
a formidable list of activities, including the liberation of slaves, the 
annulment of illegal encomiendas, and the formulation of charges and 
sentences against encomenderos for ill-treating their Indians, for 
pasturing their flocks upon Indian land, for extorting illegal services, 
and for collecting tributes unauthorized by official assessments. Feel- 
ing ran so high in encomendero circles against Lebrén and Contreras 
that, in 1556, the Spaniards of Nueva Galicia succeeded in arraigning 
them before a visitador from Mexico, upon charges of incompetence 
and immorality, and in securing their removal from office. With their 
departure, the practice of employing the oidores alcaldes mayores 
upon continual visitas outside their own province came to an end.17 

Morones, the visitador who had condemned Lebron and. Contreras, 
remained in Nueva Galicia as an oidor until his death. It was chiefly 
at his urging, and that of the second bishop, Pedro de Ayala, that in 
1560 a long awaited cédula authorized the removal of the audiencia 


%8 For a graphic account of the squalor of Compostela, cf. Orozco y Jiménez, 
op. cit., I, Doc. VII, “‘Interesante relacién del Ilmo. Sr. Maraver al Rey’’, Decem- 
ber 12, 1550. 

%4A.G.I. Sevilla: Simancas, Guadalajara, 66-5-14 (Cartas del Presidente y 
Oidores de la dicha Audiencia 1534-1576). 

1% 1551. A.G.I.: Patronato 181, Ro 22. 

161554, A.G.I.: Patronato 20, No. 5, Ro 14. 

"The viceroy, who held a high opinion of Lebrén de Quifiones, offered him 
another commission for a visita. in Oaxaca; but Lebrén died before he could em- 
bark on his new duties. Contreras lived as ‘‘abogado de pobres’’ in Mexico for 
some time; but was eventually (after the death of Morones) reinstated as an 
oidor in New Galicia. 
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from Compostela to Guadalajara.1* From that time, the audiencia 
became the dominant authority on the northwest frontier of the 
Spanish possessions; and in 1572, the peculiarities created by the 
ordinances of 1548 and the supplementary cédulas were removed, and 
the court became an audiencia of the conventional pattern, with a 
president holding powers of gobernacién over his province, and with 
the title of Chancilleria.1® 

The ordinances which follow were taken from the register of 
‘‘Duplicados de Reales Cédulas’’ in the Mexican national archives. 
No complete copy has yet been brought to light in Seville; and the 
copy which Lebron read to the assembled vecinos in the bishop’s house 
at Guadalajara, on a December day in 1548, apparently disappeared 
in one of the disasters which have destroyed so many of the public 
records of that city.?° 


JOHN H. Perry. 
Clare College, Cambridge, England. 


ti 
INSTRUCCION Y ORDENANZAS DE LOS OIDORES Y LOS DEMAS OFICIALES DE LA 
AUDIENCIA DE LA CIUDAD DE COMPOSTELA, Y NUEVA GALICIA™ 


Don Carlos ete. . . . al Exmo principe Don Felipe, nuestro muy caro y amado 
nieto e hijo, y a los infantes, duques, prelados, marqueses, condes, ricos hombres, 
maestres de las 6rdenes, y a los de mi Consejo, y oidores de las nuestras Audiencias 
y Chancillerias, alealdes, alguaciles de la nuestra casa corte, y alcaldes de los 
castillos y casas fuertes y llanas, y a todos los consejos, corregidores, alcaldes y 
alguaciles, regidores, caballeros, escuderos, oficiales y hombres buenos de todas las 
ciudades, villas, y lugares de nuestro nuevo reino de Galicia, que es en la Nueva 
Espaiia, de las nuestras Indias del mar océano, y a cada uno y cualquier de vos, 
salud y gracia. Sépades que Nos, deseando el bien y pro comdn del dicho nuevo 
reino, y porque nuestros sibditos y naturales que pidieren justicia la alcancen, 
ecelando el servicio de Dios nuestro sefior, y bien y alivio de los dichos nuestros 
sibditos y de los naturales del dicho nuevo reino, y la paz y sosiego dél: hemos 
acordado de mandar proveer una nuestra Audiencia, que resida en la ciudad de 
Compostela que es en el dicho nuevo reino, en la cual haya cuatro oidores alcaldes 


* Orozco y Jiménez, op. cit., I, Doc. XIX. 

* Tello, op. cit., Cap. CXCIX. 

*I am indebted for many of the references to documents in the Archivo Ge- 
neral de Indias, to the courtesy of Professor Clarence H. Haring, who suggested 
this study, and to that of Mr, France V. Scholes, Professor Arthur 8. Aiton, and 
Professor J. Lloyd Mecham, in allowing me access to copies and photographs of 
manuscripts, the originals of which are not at present easily accessible. 


“From Archivo General de la Nacién, México, D. F. Duplicados de Reales 
Cédulas t. 1. f. 26. 
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mayores, como los hay en el reino de Galicia en estos reinos; y sean subalternados 
a la nuestra Audiencia que reside en la ciudad de México, los cuales dichos oidores 
en la expedicién y despacho de los negocios que a la dicha Audiencia vinieren, 
mandamos guarden las ordenanzas siguientes. 

i, Primeramente mandamos que la dicha Audiencia, cuanto la nuestra merced 
y voluntad fuere, resida en el dicho nuevo reino de Galicia en la dicha ciudad de 
Compostela en la cual haya cuatro oidores alcaldes mayores, que sean: el Licen- 
ciado de la Marcha; el Licenciado Lebrén de Quifiones; el Doctor Juan Meléndez 
de Septlveda; y el Licenciado Contreras; a los cuales damos poder cumplido para 
que juzguen y libren todas los causas civiles y criminales asi a pedimiento de 
partes como de oficio, conforme a lo que en estas nuestras ordenanzas sera con- 
tenido. 

ii, Otrosi ordenamos y mandamos que los dichos nuestros oidores alcaldes 
mayores puedan conocer y conozcan en grado de apelacién todas las causas civiles 
y criminales que ante ellos vinieren de cualesquier sentencias.o mandamientos que 
hayan dado y pronunciado cualesquier otros alealdes 0 jueces ordinarios de todo el 
dicho nuevo reino de Galicia, o cualquier dell s, de que segin derecho y leyes de 
nuestros reinos hubiere lugar apelacién; y las oir, librar, determinar en el dicho 
grado segtin que hallaren por justicia; pero si cual quiera de partes a quien tocare 
se sintieren agraviados dellos y de sus sentencias y mandamientos, que puedan 
apelar de los dichos nuestros oidores alcaldes mayores, y les otorguen la apelacién 
en los casos que de derecho hubiere lugar, para ante los nuestros oidores de la 
nuestra Audiencia Real que reside en la gran ciudad de Tenuxtitlan México en la 
dicha Nueva Espafia, salvo si la causa principal fuere de trescientos pesos de oro 
de minas, o déende abajo, que en tal caso queremos y mandamos que no haya 
apelacién dellos, mas que haya suplicacién para ante ellos mismos; en grado de 
suplicacién ellos todos cuatro conozcan y determinen la causa, y quede ia dicha 
sentencia que en el dicho grado sobre esto dieren, no haya m4s apelacién ni su- 
plicacién, y que sea ejecutada, y traida a debida ejecucién. 

iii. Otrosi mandamos que los dichos oidores alcaldes mayores puedan conocer 
y conozean en primera instancia en el lugar donde estuvieren con doce leguas al 
derredor, y esto mismo puedan conocer en‘ todo el dicho nuevo reino de Galicia en 
primera instancia en los casos de corte, de que los dichos oidores de la dicha 
nuestra Audiencia de México podrian conocer segfiin las leyes y ordenanzas de 
nuestros reinos, y si las partes, o cualquier dellos, se sintieren agraviados de sus 
mandamientos o sentencias, que puedan dellos apelar, y ellos les otorguen la 
apelacién en el caso que hubiere lugar de derecho, para ante los dichos nuestros 
presidente y oidores de la dicha Audiencia de México, salvo si fuere el dicho pleito 
de la suma de los dichos trescientos pesos de oro de minas o dende abajo como 
dicho es. 

iv. Otrosi que de las sentencias 0 mandamientos que los dichos oidores alcaldes 
mayores dieren 0 hicieren en cualesquier causas criminales, si por ellos se infiere 
muerte civil o natural, que destos tales pueda haber y haya apelacién para ante los 
dichos nuestros presidente y oidores que residen en la dicha nuestra Audiencia 
Real de la ciudad de México en el caso que lugar hubiere apelacién, pero que en 
los pleitos que de los dichos nuestros oidores alealdes mayores puedan apelar segdn 
dicho es para ante los dichos nuestros presidente y oidores de la nuestra Audiencia 
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de: México, si ambas partes consintieren por auto ante el escribano de la causa, 
que ante ellos se siga en grado de suplicacién, mandamos que los dichos oidores 
alealdes mayores en tal caso puedan conocer y conozcan de la dicha causa a 
consentimiento de partes en el dicho grado de suplicacién, y que la sentencia que 
dieren y la determinacién que hicieren sea habida como si se diese en grado de 
revista por el dicho nuestro presidente y oidores de la dicha nuestra Audiencia de 
México; pero que de las otras sentencias y mandamientos en las dichas causas 
criminales, que no haya apelacién de los dichos oidores alealdes mayores, salva 
suplicacién para ante ellos mismos en el caso que la hubiere, y de la sentencia 
que en el dicho grado de suplicaci6n dieren, que no haya m4s grado de suplicacién 
apelacién, ni otro remedio ni recurso alguno, salvo que sea ejecutada. 

v. Otrosi mandamos a los dichos nuestros oidores alealdes mayores que no der 
eartas algunas para entre partes, ni de su oficio, salvo eartas de justicia, que 
llaman las leyes cartas foreras, pero bien permitimos que en los casos que ellos 
vieren que cumplen, puedan dar cartas de amparo sobre bienes raices en la forma 
acostumbrada en nuestra corte, y cartas iniciativas de jurisdiccién para los jueces 
inferiores, con tanto que no sean las cartas de amparo de jurisdiccién, ni de 
vasallos, ni de cosas tocantes a la corona Real. 

vi. Otrosi mandamos a los dichos nuestros oidores alealdes mayores que no 
pongan por si alguaciles en el dicho nuevo reino de la Nueva Galicia, mas que 
usen con el alguacil mayor a quien nos proveyeremos del dicho oficio, conforme a 
la merced y provisién que de nos tuviere, y lleven los derechos cuatriplicados, de 
como se llevan en las nuestras Audiencias de Espaiia, ecepto en los dias de ejecu- 
cién, que esto mandamos, que el dicho alguacil Neve del primero ciento a cinco, y 
de los otros cientos a dos y medio por cada ciento y no mas, hasta que nos 
proveamos otra cosa en contrario. 

vii. Otrosi que los dichos escribanos que los dichos oidores alcaldes mayores 
hubieren de tener, por ante quien pasen los autos que hicieren, que sean nombrados 
y puestos por nos, y que éstos lleven los derechos cuatriplicados, de como se llevan 
en las nuestras Audiencias y Chancillerfias de Espafia, y que para esto se les dé 
arancel., 

viii. Otrosi por cuanto ante los dichos oidores alealdes mayores muchas veces 
se tratan pleitos de importancia y tales que sean menester enviar receptores para 
que reciban los testigos, ordenamos y mandamos que en el Audiencia de los dichos 
nuestros oidores alcaldes mayores haya cuatro escribanos receptores, los cuales 
sean los que nos nombraremos por nuestras cédulas y que se les dé salario por 
cada dia que se ocuparen en las probanzas un peso de oro fino dem&s y allende de 
sus derechos de las escrituras, que ante estos y no ante otros algunos se hagan las 
dichas probanzas, salvo en el caso que estos estuvieren ocupados en otras cosas y 
hubiere necesidad de proveerse primero que ellos se desocupen. 

ix. Otrosi mandamos que los escribanos que por tiempo serfn en la dicha 
Audiencia escriban los autos de su mano y que vayan personalmente a la notifica- 
cién y ejecucién de las sentencias, mayormente a las criminales, y Ileven los 
derechos conforme al dicho arancel que les ser& dado cuatriplicados como dicho es 
de lo que se leva en las dichas Audiencias de los dichos reinos de Espafia, y lleven 
lo que les fuere debido hasta el dia que lo reciben, y no reciban cosa alguna 
adelantada, y pongan los derechos en las espaldas de los procesos y cartas y 
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mandamientos que hicieren, so pena de un peso de oro fino por cada vez que lo 
dejaren de hacer. 

me Otrosi mandamos que los dichos nuestros oidores alcaldes mayores den el 
salario que les pareciere justo a un verdugo y pregonero que esté y resida donde 
ellos estuvieren, y le hagan pagar de las penas de nuestra cimara en que ellos con- 
denaren. 

xi. Otrosi mandamos a los dichos oidores alcaldes mayores que hagan buscar 
una persona cual les pareciere porque les haga relacién de los pleitos que ante 
ellos pendieren, y que lleve los derechos cuatriplicados de como los levan los 
relatores de las dichas nuestras Audiencias Reales de Espafia. 

xii. Otrosi que los dichos oidores alcaldes mayores no pongan ni apliquen ni 
lleven para si penas algunas, ni para sus oficiog ni para sus familiares, ni sus 
oficiales las pongan ni lleven para los dichos oidores ni para si, sino que todas 
las penas pertenecientes a la nuestra cAmara y cualesquier otras que ellos senten- 
ciaren las hagan poner en depésito en poder de uno de los escribanos, el cual tenga 
cargo de las cobrar, y cobre para acudir a nuestro tesorero o a quien su poder 
hubiere con las penas pertenecientes a nuestra cAmara, y para gastar las otras por 
mandamiento de los dichos oidores en las obras y cosas para que fueren aplicadas. 

xiii. Otrosi que los dichos oidores alealdes mayores tengan cargo de mirar por 
las cosas contenidas en esta instruccién y provisién que llevan, para que las 
ejecuten y hagan guardar. 

xiv. Otrosi si alguno fuere a emplazar a cualquier consejo o vecino dél por 
alguno de los casos de corte, que lo pueda emplazar ante los dichos nuestros oidores 
alealdes mayores, y que no lo pueda emplazar ante los dichos nuestros presidente 
y oidores de la dicha Audiencia de México, salvo si el caso fuere de gran im- 
portancia, asi como sobre bienes de mayorazgo, sobre vasallos o fortaleza o 
fortalezas o sobre muertes o heridas de caballero principal o sobre otros semejantes 
casos, que entonces sea en la eleccién del autor o acusador, o intentar 0 proseguir 
la causa ante los dichos nuestros oidores alcaldes mayores, o en la dicha nuestra 
Audiencia de México. 

xv. Otrosi porque podria acaecer que en el dicho nuevo reino de Galicia unas 
personas hagan fuerzas a otras por donde las despojen de sus bienes, muebles y 
raices que poseen, los dichos nuestros oidores alcaldes mayores conociendo de las 
causas y queriéndolo remediar, mandardn por sus sentencias y mandamientos que 
esta fuerza se desate y el despojado sea restituido, y el despojador querra apelar 
desto, y si el despojado hubiese de venir a nuestra corte y chancilleria que reside 
en la ciudad de México a seguir la apelacién antes que fuese restituido, recibiria 
mucho agravio y podria ser que dejaria perder lo suyo por no seguir el pleito, o 
por no lo poder seguir, por ende mandamos que si la fuerza que fuere hecha 
fuere notoria y manifiesta o averiguada, y los dichos oidores alcaldes mayores 
sentenciaren sobre ello y la mandaren deshacer, y el despojador apelare, y los 
dichos oidores le otorgaren apelacién, que sin embargo de la tal apelacién y del 
otorgamiento della, puedan ejecutar lo que mandaren, o poner en secuesto los 
bienes sobre que se dicieren que se cometié la fuerza o el despojo, ya que estén de 
manifiesto, hasta que sea determinada la causa en la dicha nuestra Audiencia Real 
de México, y que desta sentencia o secuestacién, ni del mandamiento de secuestar, 
no haya ni pueda haber apelacién ni otro remedio ni recurso alguno, mas que 
todavia se haga la dicha ejecucién sin embargo de la dicha apelacién como dicho es. 
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xvi. Otrosi porque nuestra justicia real sea mejor ejecutada en ese dicho 
nuevo reino de Galicia, mandamos que los dichos nuestros oidores alcaldes mayores 
anden por tanda visitando los pueblos, ciudades, villas, y lugares del dicho nuevo 
reino de Galicia por administrar la justicia donde vieren que es menester y con- 
viene, de manera que siempre anda uno visitando, para saber y ser informados 
qué delitos se cometen y c6mo son tratados los naturales de aquella tierra y si se 
cumplan y guarden las ordenanzas e instrucciones que para su buen tratamiento 
estén hechas o se hicieren, y el oidor que asi se fuere a hacer la dicha visitacién 
traiga de todo ello relacién e informacién a la dicha Audiencia para que juntos en 
ella se provea lo que sea justicia, que si conviniere que de presente se provea 
remedio alguno, lo pueda hacer, y haga como viere que m4s conviene al servicio 
de Dios nuestro sefior; y determinando causas civiles y criminales, con que en las 
civiles de treinta mil maravedises arriba, otorgue las apelaciones para la dicha 
Audiencia de la Nueva Galicia, y ejecutandolas de alli abajo, y en las criminales 
otorgue en todas las apelaciones para la dicha Audiencia, y si algin caso acaeciere 
a@ que deban enviar con sus cartas, que lo hagan segan y de la forma y manera 
que lo hacen y proveen los dichos nuestros presidente y oidores de la Audiencia de 
México. 

xvii. Otrosi mandamos que los dichos nuestros oidores alealdes mayores hagan 
Audiencia todos los dias que no fueren fiestas tres horas en la mafiana cada dia, y 
siendo necesario, otras dos horas en los tres dias de la semana, conviene a saber 
lunes, miércoles, y viernes, y visiten la c4rcel cada sAbado en la tarde, asi la suya 
como la de la ciudad, villa o lugar donde estuvieren, y en todo lo dem&s guarden 
las nuestras leyes y las leyes y prem&ticas destos Reinos en cuanto no fuere en 
contrario dellas. 

xviii. Otrosi mandamos que estas dichas nuestras ordenenzas sean luego 
pregonadas en la ciudad de Compostela, las cuales sean guardadas tanto cuanto 
la nuestra voluntad fuere. 

Fecha en Alcalé de Henares a 13 dias del mes de enero™ de 1548 afios—Yo el 
Rey—yo Francisco de Ledesma secretario de su cesarea y catélica Magestad la 
hice escribir por mandado de Su Alteza—El Marqués—El Lic. Gutiérrez Velazquez 
—E]l Lic. Salmer6n—Doctor Hernfn Pérez—registrada Ochoa de Luyandos por 
Chanciller—Ochoa de Luyandos. 

El Principe: Por cuanto Nos hemos proveido una nuestra Audiencia en el 
nuevo reino de Galicia en que ha de haber cuatro oidores alealdes mayores, a 
los cuales hemos mandado dar ordenanzas de la manera que han de usar sus 
oficios, y de qué cosas han de conocer, y porque en ellas va declarado si han 
de entender en las cosas de gobernacién, y conviene que estén advertidos y 

i, sepan lo que en esto y en otras cosas han de hacer; por la presente declaramos 
y mandamos que los dichos oidores alealdes mayores que ahora son o de aqui 
adelante fueren, en el distrito que ahora tienen y les fuere sefialado adelante 
entiendan en todas las cosas de la gobernacién y en proveer oficios de corregi- 
mientos segin y como lo hacen y pueden hacer el presidente y oidores de la 
Audiencia Real de los Confines, sin que en ello se les ponga impedimento 
alguno, 


™ According to the date on the MS.; Recopilacién, Lib. 11, Tit. XV, Ley 7 gives 
February 13. 
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Ytem: mandamos que los dichos oidores alcaldes mayores traigan vara de 
la nuestra justicia segin y como la traen los oidores de la Audiencia Real de 
la Nueva Espafia. 

Y porque los dichos oidores alealdes mayores tienen necesidad de portero 
en la dicha Audiencia, que esté en ella como lo hay en la Audiencia de México, 
por la presente damos licencia a los dichos oidores alealdes mayores para que 
ellos por ahora, hasta que por nos otra cosa se mande, puedan proveer un 
portero en la dicha Audiencia, al cual le sefialen el salario que se da al portero 
que reside en la Audiencia Real de México, el cual dicho portero tenemos por 
bien que lleve los derechos que suele y acostumbra llevar el portero de la 
dicha Audiencia Real de México, y que los lleve cuatriplicados como han de 
llevar los escribanos de la dicha Audiencia. ~ 

Otrosi porque por las dichas ordenanzas est4 por nos mandado que los 
dichos oidores alealdes mayores anden por tanda visitando las provincias 
sujetas a la dicha Audiencia, y podria ser que cuando uno de los dichos 
oidores alealdes mayores haya de ir a hacer la dicha visita, no pueda ir con 
61 alguno de los escribanos ni receptores de la dicha Audiencia, y conviene 
llevar escribano ante quien haga la dicha visitacién, por la presente declara- 
mos y mandamos que no habiendo escribanos de la dicha Audiencia in recep- 
tores della que levar consigo, que en tal caso nombre el oidor que asi hubiere 
de ir, al escribano que le parece, para que vaya con él a entender en el suso 
dicho, al cual le sefiale por la dicha Audiencia el salario que pareciere que se 
le debe por cada un dia de los que en ello se ocupare. 

Ytem que por causa de no haber en la ciudad de Compostela del dicho 
nuevo reino‘de Galicia donde ha de residir la dicha Audiencia casa alguna de 
Su Magestad donde se pueda hacer, por la presente damos licencia a los. dichos 
oidores alealdes mayores para que entre tanto que por nos se da orden como 
se haga la dicha cosa, ellos alquilen en la dicha ciudad de Compostela una 
casa cual a ellos pareciere que conviene para en que la dicha Audiencia se 
haga; que por ésta mandamos a los oficiales del dicho nuevo reino de Galicia 
que paguen el dicho alquiler en cada um afio, que con el treslado de este 
capitulo signado de escribano piblico con nombramiento de los dichos oidores 
alealdes mayores y carta de pago de la persona a quien lo pagaren; mandamos 
que les sea recibido y pasado en cuenta lo que en ello se montare. 

Otrosi porque nuestra voluntad es que se tome residencia a los alcaldes 
ordinarios y a todas las personas que han tenido cargo y administracién de 
justicia en el dicho nuevo reino, para saber c6mo y de qué manera han usado 
y ejercido sus oficios, si no la hubieren hecho; la cual residencia se les tome 
conforme a las leyes de nuestros reinos. 

Otrosi mandamos a los dichos oidores alealdes mayores que tomen cuenta 
a los nuestros oficiales del dicho nuevo reino de Galicia, y a las otras per- 
sonas que por ellos y por los otros oficiales que en ello hayan sido y hayan 
tenido cargo dellos y no han dado cuenta hasta que la comenzaron a tomar, y 
el aleance que se les hiciere lo hagan cobrar, y poner en el arca de las tres 
llaves, y mandamos a los dichos oidores alcaldes mayores y a otras cualesquier 
nuestras justicias de las nuestras Indias, islas, y tierra firme del mar océano 
que guarden y cumplan esta nuestra cédula y declaraciones della en todo y 
por todo segan y como en ellas se ordena, y contra el tenor y forma della no 
vayan ni pasen ni consientan ir ni pasar en manera alguna. Fecha en Alcalé 
de Henares a 19 dias del mes de marzo de 1548. 
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Dom Pedro the Magnanimous, Second Emperor of Brazil. By Mary 
WILHELMINE Wituiams. (Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1937. Pp. 414. $3.50.) 


It is a pleasure to welcome a book on Brazil by an author who 
through facility in the handling of the language and years of patient 
effort has crossed the threshold which divides Spanish from Por- 
tuguese America. The Portuguese language differs sufficiently from 
the Spanish to render even the better Hispanic American scholars of 
the United States dependent on English and Spanish works for their 
study of things Brazilian. These works are shaped by the political 
and social viewpoint of Spanish America; they are the product of 
foreigners who look on Brazil from across a frontier more fundamen- 
tal than a national boundary. It is seldom that a scholar of the United 
States penetrates far enough into the world of Brazil to throw off the 
yoke of Spanish America. In her biography of Dom Pedro II, Doctor 
Williams has achieved this distinction. 

The man and the period have long demanded treatment in English. 
A check of the extensive and sound list of secondary sources cited by 
Doctor Williams in her bibliography reveals only one title in English 
which bears primarily on either the person or the period, an article in 
Tue Hispanic AMpRIcAN HistoricaL Review by Professor Perey A. 
Martin on the causes of the collapse of the Brazilian Empire. Doctor 
Williams has shown herself to be, together with Professor Martin, 
the scholar in the United States best prepared to fill the need. Her 
understanding of Brazilian history and her habits of meticulous re- 
search prepared her to utilize to the fullest the family archives of the 
Bragangas which were opened to her in France and to derive the 
greatest profit from her study in Rio de Janeiro. 

The book, primarily a biography, is quite as valuable, perhaps 
more so, as a study of the period from 1832 to 1889. Doctor Williams 
is most effective when she is fitting Dom Pedro into a movement such 
as the Paraguayan War or the Revolution of 1889. The chapter 
‘‘Among the Intellectuals’’, where she is fitting him into a group of 
literary and scientific men, is equally as well done. Her style is at its 
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best also when she is pre-occupied with painting the larger canvas of 
the background against which Dom Pedro is silhouetted. The lucid, 
quick-moving prose of the section dealing with the fall of the empire 
sweeps the biography to its climax; chapters on his family life and his 
exile are less effective. 

The figure which emerges from her study is a man of personal in- 
tegrity aware of the obligations inherent in the function of emperor- 
ship. He perceived and accepted modern western European ideas of 
progress. His sense of duty impelled him to attempt to put into prac- 
tice, in a society and natural environment unprepared for and in- 
capable of accepting them, his ideals of integrity and the economic 
practices of the United States, France, and England. He promoted 
ambitious irrigation projects in Ceara; he favored industrialization 
and modern ways of banking and finance; he sought to clean up the 
judicial system and abolish corruption in politics; he furthered rail- 
roads and means of rapid communication; and yet, as Doctor Williams 
admits, at the end of nearly fifty years of rule as an emperor and 
patriarch, many glaring weaknesses still existed. Confronted by her 
task as a biographer, Doctor Williams emphasizes what Dom Pedro 
tried to accomplish, leaving to such social historians as Gilberto 
Freyre the task of explaining the nature of the society which the 
emperor dreamed of reforming. 

The kindly, conscientious, magnanimous Pedro was by no means a 
colorful person. To give him life and vitality, to make him a vivid 
reality in the mind of the reader, constituted a difficult task for an 
historian whose imagination was constantly checked by the require- 
ments of documentary proof and standards of scholarship. And yet 
the gradual advance toward the inexorable turn of the wheel of for- 
_ tune, whereby the emperor fell into penurious exile, tinges the bi- 

ography with the atmosphere of a Greek tragedy. Dom Pedro is less 
a living person than the embodiment of ideas and practices at odds 
with the particular society which he seeks to influence. 

Doctor Williams’s study thus becomes partly a biography, partly 
an evaluation of Brazilian society as it developed during the last 
century. The dual nature of her task and limitations of space forced 
omissions in the latter phase of the work. In the chapter on educa- 
tion, for instance, one might wish for information concerning the 
curricula, the routine, and teaching methods in vogue; or in the chap- 
ter on the political system, for more concrete details as to how the 
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machine operated. Perhaps Doctor Williams will turn more specif- 
ically to the social history of Brazil, rendering to the English-speaking 
world the same service Gilberto Freyre has been rendering to Por- 
tuguese scholars. The signal service which she has rendered in the 
present work demands an encore. 
AuAN K. MANCHESTER. 
Duke University. 


Diccionario bio-bibliografico Brasileiro tlustrado. Volume I. (Aarao 
Garcia-Azevedo Castro). By J. F. Vew~Ho SosprinHo. (Rio de 
Janeiro: Editores-Impressores Irmaés Pongetti, 1937. Pp. 704. 60 
milréis, bound. ) 


Students of things Brazilian have long felt a crying need for a 
comprehensive and authoritative biographical dictionary of outstand- 
ing personalities both living and dead. Up to the appearance of the 
work under review they have had to fall back on the compendia of 
Innocencio Francisco da Silva, Diccionario bibliographico portuguez 
(Lisboa, 1858) and Augusto Victorino Alves Sacramento Blake, Dic- 
cionarto brazileiro (Rio de Janeiro, 1883). Both Innocencio and 
Sacramento Blake have long been out of print and are hard to obtain. 
The student of history has supplemented these sources of information 
by recourse to the Catalogo annotado dos livros sobre o Brasil by J. C. 
Rodrigues (Rio de Janeiro, 1907). Only the first part of Rodrigues’s 
invaluable catalogue, that dealing with the period 1492-1822 was 
published, and it is also rare and out of print. 

The appearance of this new dictionary will render Innocencio, 
Sacramento Blake, and Rodrigues largely obsolete. With unremitting 
diligence the author has been exploring for many years the lives and 
achievements of those Brazilians who have contributed to the great- 
ness of their country. Few persons of importance, either living or 
dead, have escaped his dragnet. The biographies are scholarly, com- 
prehensive, and well-written. Especially complete and accurate are 
the bibliographies. All of the works of a given author are listed, 
including the date and place of publication, the name of the publisher, 
and the number of pages. Likewise, all of the relevant data are given 
in the immense number of articles included in the bibliographies. 

When complete the work will encompass sixteen volumes, each of 
some seven hundred double-column pages. There is a fair number of 
illustrations. The dictionary has received the imprimatur of the 
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Academia Brasileira de Lettras which conferred a prize upon the 
author. Sr. Velho Sobrinho informed the writer of this review that 
the manuscript of the other sixteen volumes is complete and that a 
subsidy from the government assures its publication. Volume II is 
expected to appear in 1938 and the remainder will follow rapidly. 

Those outside of Brazil who utilize this invaluable work will be 
at first slightly disconcerted by the alphabetical arrangement. The 
author follows a usage, which happily is losing ground in Brazil, of 
listing the persons in his book by their given instead of their family 
names. As a consequence many persons of note, whom one would never 
seek under ‘‘A’’ in an ordinary dictionary, appear in the first volume 
(e.g. Alcides Bezerra, the scholarly director of the National Archives). 
This confusion will not be entirely obviated until the appearance of 
the last volume, composed entirely of indices. 

The term ‘‘indispensable’’ has been bandied about so much as to 
be drained of most of its meaning. But in the present instance it is 
more than justified. All serious students of Brazilian history, be it 
political, literary, or cultural, will wish to have this work at their 
elbow. It may be obtained directly from the author, 872 Rua Copaca- 
bana, Rio de Janeiro. 
Percy Atvin Martin. 
Stanford University. 


Boundaries, Possessions, and Conflicts in South America. By GorDON 
IRELAND. (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 
1938. Pp. xi, 345. Pocket Map. $4.50.) 


This is a reference work covering a vast field. It is organized in 
three major divisions: mainland boundary disputes and adjustments ; 
disputes in reference to island possessions; and existing treaty rela- 
tions bearing upon the settlement of such disagreements. The volume 
also contains useful appendices treating the subjects of Uti Possidetis 
and marine boundaries, and in addition to a large pocket map it con- 
tains twenty-three other maps illustrating specific boundary problems. 

Professor Ireland endeavors to ‘‘approach the ideal of a com- 
pilation at once easy to read and useful to consult’’. His notes are 
intended to serve a double purpose: to indicate his authority for the 
facts stated and to suggest starting points for further investigation. 
Judged strictly by the purposes which he set out to accomplish, his 
book may be pronounced a decided success. io 
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It is necessary, however, for the scholar always to bear in mind 
the limitations of all handbooks of this type. Covering a vast field, 
they must be based upon published sources and must treat a multitude 
of subjects in barest outline. Professor Ireland displays impartiality 
and caution on every page, but he could not possibly have grasped all 
the facts, nor even many of the fundamental facts, relating to some 
sixty territorial disputes. Perhaps no single individual could have 
done that in a quarter of a century. The task would have required 
the examination not merely of all published sources but of a tre- 
mendous bulk of personal and diplomatic correspondence in national 
archives and in private possession. 

It is true, however, that Professor Ireland has presented the basis 
for many a monograph. And it is to be hoped that he or someone 
else with equal patience and industry may prepare a similar volume 
for the rest of Hispanic America. 

J. Frep Riepy. 

University of Chicago. 


The Republics of South America. A Report by a Study Group of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. By PHP GUEDALLA, 
CHAIRMAN and Associates. (London: Oxford University Press, 
1937. Pp. x, 374. $8.50.) 


This volume published by the Council of Chatham House is the 
work of a group of scholars consisting of Philip Guedalla, chairman, 
C. E. W. Duley, K. G. Grubb, Mrs. L. E. Joyce, J. D. G. Kellock, and 
R. H. Kinvig. They had assistance from a considerable number of 
authorities, both English and American, who gave advice and criticism 
on parts of the work pertaining to their particular fields. The actual 
drafting of the bulk of the report was done by J. A. Gatehouse and 
R. J. M. Wight, secretaries to the group. The report provides a con- 
densed survey of the geographic, historical, economic, social, and cul- 
tural aspects of South America. In general it does not discuss the 
countries individually but under each heading indicates the highlights 
regarding them. 

The distribution of space to the various phases of the story is well 
balanced. Geography, including physical features and ethnic factors, 
occupies 80 pages, history 91 pages, economic development 72 pages, 
cultural progress 60 pages, and international relations 27 pages. 
Under the first heading the various physical characteristics, including 
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climatic conditions and vegetation and their influence on the life of 
the people, are presented. Communication, which has always been a 
great problem in the development of South America owing to ge- 
ographic factors, is discussed under the headings of rivers, railroads, 
roads, and airways. The problems of population resulting from the 
composite racial factors are set forth. Three chapters are given over 
to the history; one deals with the period of pre-conquest, European 
discovery and conquest, and the colonial era; another portrays the 
situation just before independence and chronicles the rise of the sev- 
eral republics; the third gives a brief summary of the most recent 
history emphasizing the political situation of the ten nations of South 
America. There is a general chapter on the main lines of economic 
development, followed by others which treat the problems of land 
tenure, labor conditions and labor movements, and financial develop- 
ment which includes foreign investments, public finance, and banking. 
Two chapters on cultural matters deal with religion and the Church 
and the problems of education. The final section of the book is devoted 
to international relations, including those between the South Amer- 
ican countries themselves and those between them and Europe and 
the United States. Pan-Americanism and the relations with the 
League of Nations are also considered. An appendix on trade and in- 
dustry gives basic statistics for these phases of South American life. 

There are numerous maps and statistical tables in the volume 
which add to its usefulness. A formal bibliography would have been 
an addition, although some of the more obvious works are cited in 
the footnotes. Also it is noted that much use, especially with reference 
to economic matters is made of reports of the Department of Overseas 
Trade. It is evident from the foregoing statement that the group pre- 
paring this volume has succeeded well in accomplishing the task it 
set before itself of presenting with respect to South America ‘‘ within 
the limitations of a single volume the elements of its present situation 
and the past circumstances to which it is due’’. 

Roscoe R. Hi. 


The National Archives. 
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Latin America: Its Place in World Life. By SamuEu Guy INMAN. 
(Chicago and New York: Willett, Clark & Company, 1937. Pp. vi, 
462. $3.75.) 


‘‘Here’’, writes Dr. Inman, 


an endeavor is made to present in one volume an outline of the history and an 
interpretation of the life of Hispanic America—a volume one might tuck under 
his arm ag he starts out, figuratively or literally, to visit these Southern neighbors. 


Dr. Inman has not sought to present a penetrating analysis for the 
economist or a new body of material for the historian and political 
scientist. The book offers, successfully, a sweeping survey of Hispanic 
American development that deserves wide popularity among those 
who seek a short-cut to a better understanding of the region. Inman’s 
Lat America stands comparison well with the growing mass of lit- 
erature in the field. Missing are the bitterness and belligerency of 
the brilliant Beals, the splendid prose of the superficial Strode, and 
the doubtful myths and stories with which Rosita Forbes padded her 
acute observations of the southern countries. 

With a knowledge based on long residence and travel in Hispanic 
America and acquaintance with people in all classes, Inman presents a 
kindly, quiet, hopeful picture. Here is Hispanic America as he would 
like it to be. He admits that for Hispanic America the road to democ- 
racy is a ‘‘hard road’’ but he finds it disagreeable to point to the 
various examples of countries on the wrong road. His ‘‘openly ac- 
knowledged admiration of much of Southern life’’ causes him to 
emphasize the traditional contrast between the materialistic North 
American and his southern neighbor of idealistic urge and intellectual 
bent. The interesting sections on the conference at Buenos Aires, on 
communism, and on ‘‘What Will the New Order Be’’ are not quite 
realistic enough to provide an answer to the question he put hopefully 
in his introduction: 


Can Latin America contribute anything to the solution of ... major problems 
troubling the world today? 


The need for intensive research in the field of Hispanic American 
economic and social history is so great that Dr. Inman’s superb knowl- 
edge of the field would be much better utilized in the directing of such 
efforts than in the production of general works which can more easily 
be obtained from prolific journalists. 
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Useful bibliographies are attached to each section and there is an 
index. 2 
Smmon G. Hanson. 
University of Louisville. 


Crusaders of the Jungle. By J. Frep Rippy and JzEan Tuomas NEL- 
son. Illustrated by Wiis PHysioc. (Chapel Hill, The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. [1936]. Pp. x, 401. Map. $3.50.) 


The title of this book is happily chosen. The authors include in 
its four hundred pages, the history and background of the lesser 
known mission fields of South America during colonial times—the 
inland jungle territories from Guiana to Colombia and from Ecuador 
to the region of La Plata. The Jesuit reductions, the most famous of 
all, are not treated, for, as the authors correctly state, ‘‘they deserve 
a book for themselves’’ (p. viii). The term ‘‘Crusaders’’ is justified 
because 
in many respects the Spanish conquest and occupation of America was a crusade, 
and the term crusaders may certainly be applied to those zealous Catholic padres 
who entered the frontier plains, forests, and jungles of South America in search 
of souls for God and the Roman Catholic Church (p. vii). 


Pages 1-101 deal with the Setting; pages 104-401 with the Crusade 
proper. The Setting deals with a general description and background 
of the mission field: the relation of Church and State; the condition 
of the Indians; organization, methods, and motives of the missionaries. 
The Crusade considers the history, statistics, personnel, and environ- 
ment of the particular fields of Cumana, Caracas, Meta-Casanare, 
Guiana, Upper Orinoco, Maynas, Charcas, and Paraguay. To this are 
added chapters on the Dutch, Carib, and Portuguese menace. Finally, 
there are several chapters of interpretation and appraisal on the 
frontier missionary movement. 

Students of colonial Hispanic-American history concerning South 
America have largely confined their attention to the better known 
mission fields of Peru, Ecuador, Chile, and the Jesuit reductions. But 
Crusaders of the Jungle fills a want that has long been felt anent the 
minor fields of the vast southern continent. From a multitude of 
sources the authors have endeavored to do this, without making the 
reader lose himself in a maze of details on dates, personalities, and 
facts, that would be-as unconquerable as an Amazonian jungle. 

In two respects the book shows weakness, without, ‘however, de- 
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stroying its essential value: namely, in the matter of its use of 
ecclesiastical terminology and its understanding of Catholic lore. Much 
of the mission ideology is, indeed, sympathetically understood and 
correctly expressed, yet to the reader versed in the field, it appears 
the authors failed to reach the proper depth and rounded-out evalua- 
tion of all they handled. Some of the terminology (a minor part, per- 
haps, but enough to cause surprise), is unpardonable and could have 
been remedied by reference to the standard Catholic Dictionary, even 
if viva-voce consultation was not desirable. Ecclesiastical terminology 
and missionary ideology must be considered sine qua non auxiliary 
sciences to history in a work of this nature. This is written with 
gentility and restraint and without prejudice to the great value of 
the greater portion of the book. Such shortcomings can best be rem- 
edied by referring the manuscript to one versed in the technicalities 
of the mission field. Similarly a missionary writing on law or botany, 
unless he were specially qualified, would be expected to consult 
experts in those fields. 

While illustrations are highly desirable, their tone and artistry 
should conform more to the intended seriousness of the text. A few 
of these are needlessly offensive to good taste especially since the 
drawings ‘‘are not intended to be exact representations’’ (p. viii). 

Maynarpb Geiacer, O. F. M. 

Old Mission, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Oliver Pollock: the Life and Times of an Unknown Patriot. By JAMES 
Auton JaMEs. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937. 
Pp. xiii, 376. $4.00.) 


It would be exaggeration to say that historians have entirely neg- 
lected Oliver Pollock, for as long ago as Winsor and Gayarré his 
services to the American patriot cause were extolled. Yet it remained 
for Professor James to present an adequate biography of this Irish- 
American who has been aptly called the financier of the war in the 
west. 


On the eve of the revolution, Pollock was a merchant at New 
Orleans. Earlier trading activities in the West Indies had introduced 
him to the Spaniards and through the patronage of Alejandro 
O’Reilly he had gained the particular good-will of the Louisiana offi- 
cials. He seems to have been the most successful business man in 
Louisiana and his fortune was exceeded by few on the Atlantic sea- 
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board. His first revolutionary service was, as agent for Virginia, to 
arrange for the shipment of military supplies to the patriots. He was 
largely responsible for the measure of success attained by Willing’s 
expedition, the first American attempt to gain control of the west. 
He inclined Governor Galvez to marked partiality toward the Amer- 
icans and subsequently served as his aide-de-camp in the Lower Missis- 
sippi campaign. George Rogers Clark freely admitted that without 
Pollock’s financial support the Old Northwest could not have been 
captured or held for the United States. 

The end of the war found Pollock’s entire fortune pledged to 
cover his official expenditures and Pollock the holder of obligations of 
the United States and the State of Virginia to the tune of more than 
$200,000. How Pollock spent his remaining years endeavoring to re- 
coup his fortune and to get his claims recognized and paid is ad- 
mirably recounted in this volume. By extensive search in American 
and English repositories the author has uncovered materials that are 
particularly illuminating on this part of Pollock’s career. The un- 
happy story of delays and disappointments, of resolutions of congress 
and of the Virginia Assembly praising Pollock’s indispensable serv- 
ices, but of extremely tardy meeting of the obligations, is told with 
effective restraint. 

Since Pollock was a resident of Spanish Louisiana before and 
throughout the war, since important parts of his subsequent activities 
were at Spanish New Orleans and Havana, and since Spanish officials 
took frequent cognizance of his affairs throughout his career, the 
Spanish archives are indicated as a significant source for a study such 
.as this. Such materials, however, seem to have been utilized only in 
so far as their contents have been revealed in the publications of other 
researchers or as transcripts were available in the Ayer Collection. In 
consequence, a number of aspects of Pollock’s work are described more 
sketchily than might otherwise have been the case. His relations with 
Willing, for example, might well have been treated in greater detail. 
Analysis of Galvez’s cooperation, the reasons for it, and the manifes- 
tations of it, might have been pushed further. The military opera- 
tions emanating from New Orleans, in which Pollock’s part was not 
inconsequential, merit part of the space devoted to a rehearsal of the 
history of Clark and the northwest. A minor point, but significant, 
is that the map of the revolution in the west does not show the Lower 
Mississippi campaign of 1779 in which Pollock participated. 
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On two scores in particular this book is extremely valuable. One, 
of course, is that attention is at last focused upon Pollock as a real 
revolutionary hero. The other is the forceful case advanced for the 
significance of the west in the revolutionary war. Professor James 
maintains that Clark’s military exploits and Pollock’s financial and 
diplomatic achievements (and the reviewer would add the Spanish 
victories on the Gulf Coast) not only contributed toward the success 
of the revolution but also won for the United States the Cis-Mississippi 
West and paved the way for subsequent expansion beyond the river. 
A documentary volume, which doubtless will further corroborate this 
thesis, is promised. 

JOHN WALTON CAUGHEY. 

University of California at Los Angeles. 


Catalonia Infeliz. By E. Auuison Peers. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. Pp. xxiv, 326. $3.00.) 


The author of The Spanish Tragedy has written another timely 
work on suffering Spain, this time about that ‘‘wealthy, turbulent 
corner’’ of the Peninsula, Catalonia, the history of which, until recent 
dramatic events, has been largely a closed book to the outside world. 
As an enthusiastic student of Catalonian culture and language, a fre- 
quent visitor and lecturer in that region, and possessing familiarity 
with the local idiom to which numerous excellent translations of 
Catalan literary works bear witness, Professor Peers would seem to 
have a better equipment for writing the history of that troubled area 
than almost any other foreign observer. It is too much, however, to 
expect objectivity at the present time in even so careful a scholar as 
the professor of Spanish at the University of Liverpool; and readers 
of his earlier book are well aware of his preferences and sympathies 
in the Spanish Civil War. In the present work, he is somewhat torn 
by his belief in Catalonian autonomy possible only under a decentra- 
lized Spanish government and his cherished regard for ‘‘traditional’’ 
values which the rigidly centralized and absolutist government of 
Franco, he thinks, will restore. Professor Peers professes a deep and 
abiding love for the Catalan people but it is safe to assume that he 
means only the conservative, scholarly, and ecclesiastical elements 
with whom he has associated. Like a good, middle-class Briton, he mis- 
trusts the masses and realizes that they must be kept in their place even 
if their situation is intolerable by any twentieth century standards. 
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These limitations prevent him from attempting to analyze conditions 
which drove so many of the proletariat despairingly into the ranks of 
the Syndicalists, Anarchists, and Communists. The passionate violence 
of these underprivileged elements reacting to the chaos precipitated 
by a military rebellion of a small group of disloyal generals horrifies 
Professor Peers far more, apparently, than the calculated cruelty of 
systematic bombings of great cities and large towns with their indis- 
criminate slaughter of women and children by these same militarists 
supported by a host of Moorish, Italian, and German mercenaries. | 

The present work is divided into two parts or books. The first 
traces the history of Catalonia from before 1137 to 1860 and occupies 
a little more than one third of the volume. Except for the illuminating 
passages on early literature and learning, this part is rather dull read- 
ing since Professor Peers does not break away from the old style of 
writing history in terms of kings and counts, whose filiation is fre- 
quently confusing. If history must be presented in this fashion to the 
general public to which this book is directed, genealogical charts or 
tables would facilitate comprehension. 

The remaining two thirds of this volume narrate events from 1860 
to 1937 and the account becomes easier to follow. This part is un- 
doubtedly the most useful and informing. One is made inescapably 
aware of the amazing stupidity and blindness of Spain’s rulers down 
through the ages toward this rich corner of the Peninsula. Professor 
Peers points out so clearly the folly of the ruthless suppression of 
every manifestation of individuality in perhaps the most individual- 
istic branch of a highly individualistic race by the absolutism of cen- 
tralized Madrid governments that one is left to wonder why, despite 
this, he desires a Franco triumph which insures a repetition of the 
age-long injustice and error. He himself admits that not until the 
advent of the Second Republic in 1931 were the legitimate aspirations 
of the Catalonian people nearing realization but, notwithstanding his 
apparent sympathy with the Catalan longing for autonomy, he favors 
submission to a Franco-imposed government with its restoration of 
remote control, economic privileges for the few, ecclesiastical domina- 
tion and, presumably, the suppression of the Catalan language and 
culture for which a gallant people have so long gallantly struggled. 

Catalonia Infelix is informative and valuable because at present 
there is almost no literature in English devoted exclusively to the his- 
tory of this northern region of Spain. Its value, however, seems likely 
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to be transitory and ephemeral because the book was hastily prepared 
in a period when, perhaps, an objective discussion was impossible, 
certainly for one of the conservative, not to say, reactionary predilec- 
tions of its author. 
Irvine A. LEONARD. 
Larchmont, N. Y. 


America’s Stake in international Investments. By CLEoNA LEwIs, 
assisted by Karu T. ScHLoTTeRBECcK. Washington, D. C., The 
Brookings Institution, 1938. Pp. xvi, 710. $4.00. 


The story of investments of foreigners in the United States and of 
American citizens in foreign countries is most interesting. Miss Lewis 
has brought together in America’s Stake in International Investments 
a wealth of information on this subject which gives the most complete 
picture yet presented. 

The first part of the volume contains the account of foreign capital 
employed in the development of the United States. This includes the 
borrowing for the establishment of independence, that for railroad 
expansion, and industrial development, as well as investments in for- 
eign controlled enterprises. It also deals with both national and local 
government bonds sold abroad and the defaults on some of those 
issues. It concludes with a study of the investments in connection 
with the World War and afterwards. The importance of the foreign 
contribution to the building of the republic, together with the often 
unfortunate results to the investors, is detailed. 

The second part discusses investments of the United States abroad 
from meager beginnings through the period when we were a debtor 
nation down to the present when the position of the world’s greatest 
ereditor has been reached. Both direct and portfolio investments are 
analyzed and summarized. The material is arranged under the various 
types of holdings with specific information regarding the several for- 
eign countries given under each heading. One of the concluding chap- 
ters summarizes the whole matter of the creditor-debtor position of 
the United States, and another discusses especially the issues involved 
in connection with the international migration of capital in the fu- 
ture. There are many tables and graphs throughout the volume which 
serve to visualize the story, and in the appendices is found abundant 
statistical information. 


While of a general character, the book is of special value to the 
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student of Hispanic American history, for it gives an account of our 
economic interests there and then shows clearly their relationship to 
the whole foreign stake of the United States. No investments by His- 
panic Americans in the United States are noted. Investments by 
Americans in the nations to the south of us first took place early in the 
last century, but they were not especially developed until after 1900 
and some phases only became important after the World War. Be- 
ginning with direct commercial investments, the Americans gradually 
entered into many other lines of activity, including mining of gold, 
silver, copper, and other metals, oil production, railways, agricultural 
enterprises, banking, manufacturing, and operation of public utilities. 
The investment of the United States in some lines, such as sugar, was 
made entirely in Hispanic America. The importance of the direct 
investments in Hispanic America is shown by the fact that of an esti- 
mated total of 7.2 billions of dollars of capital employed in foreign 
countries in 1935, our citizens had 3.3 billions placed in the republics 
- south of the Rio Grande. The story of the portfolio holdings, includ- 
ing loans to governments and sub-divisions thereof, is not too pleasant, 
particularly since the World War. It has been estimated that of a total 
of nearly 8 billions of dollars of foreign bonds issued in the United 
States 2214 per cent were of the Hispanic American countries. At 
the end of 1935, about 1.5 billions were outstanding, of which more 
than three-fourths were in default. Numerous issues have been scaled 
down through adjustments arranged between the governments and 
committees of bondholders. 
With painstaking care, Miss Lewis has assembled the facts regard- 
ing the foreign stake of the United States, and has produced a volume 
of great value for the student and general reader. 


Roscop R. Hi. 
The National Archives. 


Utopia in Uruguay. Chapters in the Economic History of Uruguay. 
By Simon G. Hanson. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1938. 
Pp. ix, 262. $3.50.) 


Factual analyses of current developments in Hispanic American 
countries are rare. This one for Uruguay, the social experiment sta- 
tion of South America, is excellent. It is, of course, largely a study of 
the measures sponsored by the great leader of the republic, José Batlle 
y Ordénez, and of their operation. 
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Though there was in Uruguay no background of political expe- 
rience or of stability in public affairs which gave these social ex- 
periments promise of success, they have been, the author concludes, 
remarkably successful. State corporations in the fields of insurance, 
banking, utilities, railways, and port management have shown good 
accomplishment. Legislation on hours of labor, minimum wage, em- 
ployer’s liability, unemployment insurance, and old age pensions 
established standards without equal in any other Hispanic American 
country, though in the last two fields enthusiasm went so far that 
revision of the first objectives has become necessary. 

Batlle’s policy was to create an ‘‘independent’’ Uruguay, one 
which should be free from reliance on foreign capital. To this end, 
public corporations were created which were given monopoly power 
in. their own fields. These bodies, as originally set up, were to a large 
degree independent of government control and came to operate much 
as private corporations. Their independence, it appears, explained in 
large measure their success. As social experiments broadened, political 
influences brought demands that they contribute from their ‘‘profits’’ 
to general public expenditures. Even before the world economic crisis, 
some of the enterprises were evidently beginning to suffer from the 
intrusion of politics. 

The author gives a critical study of the effects of the adventures in 
state socialism. On the whole, he concludes that foreign capital has 
been fairly treated in spite of the announced purpose to lessen its in- 
fluence. There have been no abrupt expropriations of foreign property. 
On the other hand, in some cases taxes and legislation have made the 
returns on foreign investments discouragingly low, though the earn- 
ings compare well with those in some other Hispanic American 
countries, 

CuHEsTER LLoypD JONEs. 

University of Wisconsin. 


Bibliographies in American History. Guide to Materials for Research. 
By Henry Putney Beers. (New York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 
1928. Pp. 339.) 


This volume is an attempt to present ‘‘a comprehensive collection 
of bibliographical materials for research in American history’’, using 
the terms ‘‘History’’ and ‘‘Bibliographical’’ in a broad sense, but 
using the term ‘‘American’’ in the sense of the United States. The 
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work is divided into fourteen chapters as follows: I. General Aids; 
II. Colonial Period, Revolution, Confederation; III. The United 
States; IV. Diplomatic History; V. Economie History; VI. Educa- 
tion; VII. Political Science, Constitutional, Legal; VIII. Army and 
Navy; IX. Races; X. Religious History; XI. Social, Cultural, Sci- 
entific; XII. Biography and Genealogy; XIII. Territories, Posses- 
sions, Dependencies; and XIV. States. The material on Hispanic 
America is found chiefly in chapters I, II, IV (containing most 
items), VIII, IX, X, XI, and XIII. There are in all 7692 numbered 
items, which figure however is considerably under the total since many 
numbers have the letters a, b, ¢, etc., attached to them. All items are 
classified by chapters except those numbered 7524 to 7692 which are 
in an addenda. There are a list of abbreviations and an excellent 
index. 

Although Mr. Beers has collected his references from a wide va- 
riety of sources in Washington and Philadelphia, some important 
pertinent works have escaped him. Among those which he might have 
cited are bibliographies by Diego Barbosa Machado (1741-1759) ; 
Diego Barros Arana (1882) ; José Mariano Beristain de Souza (1816- 
1821); A. V. A. do Sacramento Blake (1883-1902); Juan José de 
Eguiara y Eguren (1755); Genaro Estrada (1925); Segundo de 
Ispizia (1915) ; Ernest Gerhard Jacob (in Archiv f. Kuliurgeschichte, 
XXV); Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt (1937); T. P. O’Halloran (1912) ; 
Trubner and Co., (1878); and Benjamin Vicufia Mackenna (1879). 

But despite omissions this work constitutes one of the most com- 
prehensive and satisfying bibliographies that the reviewer has seen. 
Without question, Mr. Beers has produced an excellent guide which 
should become a bibliographical handbook for all students of United 
States history and of certain portions and topics of Hispanic Amer- 
ican history. 

A. Curtis Wieus. 

The George Washington University. 


Revista de Economia Argentina, Indice General. Anos 1918-1933. 
Buenos Aires, 1933. 

Revista Americana de Buenos Aires. Indice General, 1924-1937. 
Buenos Aires, 1937. 


There seems to be a general happy tendency to make available His- 
panic America’s wealth of periodical literature by the gradual publi- 
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cation of adequate indices for the several leading reviews. Such work 
is of significant importance, especially for those students of Hispanic 
American affairs who do not have easy access to complete periodical 
collections. The inclusion of such indices in local libraries will greatly 
facilitate inter-library loan exchange of any definite periodical issues 
needed in specific research work. 

The two indices here noted are of peculiar value in that they cover 
comparatively long periods in the publication of two leading Argen- 
tine reviews. Under the able editorship of Sefior Alejandro Bunge, 
the Revista de Economia Argentina has become a highly useful publi- 
cation in the economic field; Sefor V. Lillo Catalan has made the 
Revista Americana de Buenos Aires one of the most valuable of those 
Hispanic American literary reviews, which contain excellent materials 
in such related studies as history, sociology, philosophy, etc. The 
Revista Americana de Buenos Aires has also long been known for the 
excellence of its bibliographical studies, notably its bibliographies of 
the general field of Hispanic American periodical literature. The pub- 
lication of indices to the contents of such valuable reviews should prove 
of material aid to the student of Hispanic American life and letters. 

MaDAuinE W. NICHOLS. 

Hartford, Conn. 


Proceedings and Debates of. the British Parliaments respecting North 
America, Vol. IV, 1728-1739. By Leo Francis Stock. (Wash- 
ington: Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1937. Pp. xxvii, 888. 
Index. ) 


This is Vol. IV of scab anesie No. 338 of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, and is among the remaining few of the volumes 
planned years ago by that Nestor of historians, Dr. J. Franklin 
Jameson. It brings the proceedings and debates of British parliaments 
respecting North America to the year 1739, and covers among other 
things a period of Anglo-Spanish diplomatic relations of very great 
historical value, not only in Europe but in North America as well. 
Dr. Stock’s editing has been throughout as meticulous as in the pre- 
ceding three volumes of the series—perhaps even more meticulous as 
he has built on the experience of those volumes. 

This volume is of interest to students of Hispanic-American his- 
tory, for over half of it concerns Anglo-Spanish relations leading to 
the war of Jenkins’ Ear. As such this part of the volume supplements, 
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in no small degree, Amos A. Ettinger’s James Edward Oglethorpe, 
Imperial Idealist, and John Tate Lanning’s The Diplomatic History 
of Georgia, A Study of the Epoch of Jenkins’ Ear. As a diplomatic 
study it is of prime importance, and must be consulted by all students 
of its period. It may be supplemented still further by the documents 
in the Archivo General de Indias detailing the Spanish side and in- 
terpretation of the period. Most of the latter documents have been 
photostated from the originals for The Florida State Historical So- 
ciety after extensive research by Miss Irene A. Wright, now with the 
National Archives. Of great value to the student are such lists of 
documents as appear on pp. 275-292. 

Those interested in economic history will find much of interest 
with regard to the South Sea Company, the Asiento, the trade to the 
West Indies, and other economic matters. Throughout the period, the 
notorious Tomas Geraldino was matched against the clever Benjamin 
Keene; and Neweastle in London found not unworthy opponents in 
Patifio and others in Madrid. The debates and proceedings show that 
Spain was beaten almost from the beginning, for England’s star was 
in the ascendant. On the other hand, one can see the increasing im- 
portance of the English colonies in America, and can readily under- 
stand how, after the colonies had attained independence, they retained 
that hostility to Spain that had been nurtured in them as colonies by 
the mother country. The index to the volume is most excellent. 

James A. RoBERTSON. 

Annapolis. 
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SPANISH PEARL-FISHING OPERATIONS ON THE PEARL 
COAST IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


Pearl fisheries played an important economic réle in early Spanish 
exploration and settlement in the new world. Discoveries of pearl 
beds invariably attracted Spaniards and led to colonization, organiza- 
tion of pearl fishing enterprises, and expansion of trade. Pearl re- 
sources were found in various parts of the Spanish possessions, prin- 
cipally on the northern coast of South America (which came to be 
known as the Pearl Coast), on the Pacific side of the Isthmus of 
Panama, and in the Gulf of California. The Pearl Coast, scene of 
the first pearl discoveries, was opened to European exploitation by 
Christopher Columbus. 

Columbus’s interest in pearls preceded his first voyage of dis- 
covery. On April 17, 1492, he entered into a contract with the rulers 
of Spain whereby he was given the right to keep for himself one-tenth 
of all the pearls, precious stones, gold, silver, spices, and other goods 
obtained in the almirantazgo to be granted to him.! Perhaps some 
significance is to be attached to the fact that pearls are mentioned first 
in the list. 

There is no evidence that Columbus obtained any pearls on his 
first two voyages. On his third voyage, however, he touched the coast 
of South America at the Gulf of Paria. Sailing to the west, he en- 
countered the island later known as Cubagua, but which he called 
Isla de Perlas. The men Columbus sent ashore found that the natives 
had many pearls among their adornments, and they immediately be- 
gan to trade for them. In exchange for buttons, needles, scissors, and 
fragments of Valencian earthenware, the Spaniards obtained more 
than six marks (48 ounces) of assorted pearls. Many more gems were 


*“*Capitulaciones entre los Sres. Reyes Catélicos y Cristébal Colén,’’ April 
17, 1492, in Coleccién de Documentos inéditos relativos al Descubrimiento, Con- 
quista, y Organizacién de las antiguas Posesiones Espanolas de América y Oceania 


sacados de los Archivos del Reino y muy especialmente del de Indias (Madrid, 
1864-1884), XVII, 572-574. 
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secured from Indians on the adjacent mainland (later known as 
Cuman4) before Columbus left the vicinity.2 

Whatever his motives may have been, Columbus endeavored to 
keep secret his discovery of this source of pearls. Some said that he 
hoped to hide it from the king and exploit it at his convenience,? 
whereas others felt that he merely wanted to keep the matter to him- 
self until he could negotiate a new contract with the sovereign. The 
latter, however, heard of the pearl episode before Columbus reported 
it. According to Gémara, this delinquency on the part of the admiral 
was one of the causes leading to his subsequent imprisonment.® 

Great interest was aroused in Spain by the pearls which Colum- 
bus’s sailors displayed upon their return. A group of men headed by 
Luis Guerra hastily organized a pearl-trading venture which was put 
in charge of Peralonso Nifio.6 A royal license to search for pearls 
was granted to the expedition, but Nino was not to approach within 
fifty leagues of any territory discovered by Columbus. He embarked 
in the latter part of 1499 with thirty-three men, several of whom had 
been with Columbus. Disregarding the restriction in his license, he 
sailed for Paria, and from there to Cumana.? At numerous places 


2 Francisco Lépez de Gémara, La Historia general de las Indias, con todos los 
Descoubrimientos, y Cosas notables que han acaecido en ellas, den de que se ganaron 
hasta agora (Antwerp, 1554), fol. 95-97. A similar account is found in Gonzalo 
Fernandez de Oviedo, Historia general y natural de las Indias, Islas y Tierra 
firme del Mar océano (José de Amador, ed.) (Madrid, 1851-1855), I, 589-590; 
also in Girolamo Benzoni, History of the New World (W. H. Smyth, tr.), (Lon- 
don, 1857), pp. 30-32. 

3 Oviedo, op. cit., I, 590. 

4Gémara, op. cit., fol. 97b. In this connection it is interesting to consider 
Bartolomé de las Casas’s version of Columbus’s third voyage, as given in his 
Historia de las Indias (Madrid, 1875-1876), II, 220-317. Writing between 1552 
and 1561, Las Casas had access to a large body of Columbus’s papers, including 
a journal of the third voyage (see Edward G. Bourne, in The Northmen, Columbus 
and Cabot, New York, 1906, p. 317); his account of this expedition is quite de- 
tailed. However, Las Casas barely mentions the fact that Columbus traded for 
pearls in the vicinity of the Gulf of Paria, and he does not indicate that the 
explorer gave the name Isla de Perlas to Cubagua. Significance may also be at- 
tached to the following comment by Las Casas, concerning the naming of the 
island Margarita: *‘. . . the Admiral, although he did not know that pearls grew 
in this gulf, seems to have divined it in naming it Margarita’’ (Las Casas, op. cit., 
HI, 262). 

5 Gémara, op. cit., fol. 97-97». 

® Because of the name of its leader, the group was known as Los Niios. 

7Gémara, op. cit., fol. 97. F 
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along the coast the natives were willing to exchange pearls for pins, 
glass beads, small bells, and similar objects. On the return voyage 
early in 1501, Nifio and his men quarreled over the division of the 
pearls. Upon reaching Spain, they accused him of secreting pearls 
in order to cheat the king out of a part of the quinto, and of having 
+vaded at Cumané and other places discovered by Columbus. The 
latter was a violation of his license. Nifio was imprisoned, and his 
pezrls and vessels were confiscated. 

The return of Nifio’s expedition further stimulated Spanish in- 
terest in the pearl trade of Cubagua and Cumané. It is possible that 
Nifio’s was the first financially successful voyage to America.® Luis 
Guerra organized a second expedition which he himself accompanied. 
Trading at Margarita and the adjacent mainland coast yielded nearly 
a coastal (sack-full) of pearls, but the vessel containing the treasure 
was wrecked on the return journey to Spain.}° 

Trading for pearls served to introduce the Spaniards into the more 
profitable business of pearl fishing. This, at first, was carried on by 
means of frequent expeditions which set out from Espanola and Haiti. 
The handsome returns obtained, however, warranted permanent loca- 
tion in the immediate vicinity of the pearl beds, and settlements were 
soon established at Cubagua and Cumané. Thus, the pearl fisheries 
were the principal nucleus for the colonization of the northern coast 
of South America. 

At first the local natives were employed as divers. Later, it be- 
came the practice to import Indians from the Bahamas, famed as 
swimmers, for that purpose. Prices paid for such Indians rose 
markedly, reaching 150 gold pesos, which indicates that it was ex- 
ceedingly profitable to employ them in the pearl fisheries.11 

Oviedo gives an account of pearl fishing operations at Cubagua.1!? 
Six or seven divers were sent out in a small boat, in charge of an over- 


*Gémara (op. cit., fol. 98b) says that Nifio brought back 96 pounds of pearls, 
many of them fine gems of 5, 6, and more carats. Oviedo (op. cit., I, 591) states 
that Nifio secured almost 50 marks of pearls and that, although none of them 
weighed as much as 5 carats, many were round and of good luster. A mark being 
equivalent to 8 ounces, this would give a product of 400 ounces, or 25 pounds, of 
pearls, which is considerably less than the figure given by Gémara. Las Casas 
(op. cit., II, 439) says that Nifio got ‘‘150 pounds or marks’’, of which ‘96 
marks or pounds’’ had been obtained at Curiana. 

° George F, Kunz, The Book of the Pearl (New York, 1908), p. 228. 

* An account of this venture is given by Las Casas, op. cit., II, 444-447, 

“Las Casas, op. cit., III, 230. * Oviedo, op. cit., I, 607-608. 
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seer. Each diver was equipped with a net, tied to his waist or neck, in 
which he placed the oysters as he gathered them on the bottom. The 
net was emptied after each dive, while the diver rested in the boat. 
When operating in deep water, it was customary for the diver to weigh 
himself down with two heavy stones, which enabled him to reach the 
bottom and remain there for a suitable length of time. The whole 
““eatch’’ was taken ashore at the end of the day’s work, and ware- 
housed. When a sufficient supply had been accumulated, the oysters 
were opened and culled for pearls. 

The exhaustion of pearl beds at Cubagua was already noticeable 
in Oviedo’s day.!3 His inquiries showed that the entrepreneurs knew 
through experience that an exhausted bed would restore itself if not 
exploited for a time. That author said: 

But even though this be the case, the Christians have been so hasty to search for 
these pearls that they have not contented themselves with divers in getting them; 
they have discovered other devices such as rakes and nets, and they have extracted 


such a quantity that scarcity has begun to set in and they are no longer found in 
abundance, as at first.7* 


Treatment of the Indian divers was doubtless harsh. However, the 
only authority who dwells on this subject is Las Casas in his Brevis- 
sima Relacién de la Destruyci6n de las Indias (1552),1° and his ac- 
count is probably exaggerated.1* According to Las Casas, the Indians 
were allowed little respite between dives; if they attempted to rest too 
long they were thrown into the water by the overseer of the boat, and 
compelled to continue fishing. Many were killed by sharks. Hem- 
orrhages produced by water pressure, and intestinal disorders induced 
by diving in frigid waters, accounted for other fatalities. The divers 
were poorly fed, and at night they were kept in stocks to prevent 
escape. Las Casas estimated that the pearl fisheries of Cubagua had 
proved as destructive of human life as the mines of Espafiola and 
Cuba; the need for replenishing the supply of divers had led to raids 
on the Indians of the neighboring mainland.1* 

18 Oviedo’s Historia general was first published at Seville in 1535. 

4 Oviedo, op. cit., I, 608. ; 

% Translated in Francis A. MacNutt, Bartholomew de las Casas—his Life, his 
Apostolate, and his Writings (New York, 1909), pp. 311-424 (see pp. 381-383). 

1° The Brevissima Relacién was largely a work of propaganda. See Lesley B. 
Simpson, The Encomienda in New Spain (Berkeley, 1929), p. 4. 

17 According to Kunz, op. cit., pp. 230-231, Las Casas secured regulations to 
improve working conditions for the pearl divers. In 1516, he presumably per- 
suaded the king to decree that pearl fishing should be conducted in summer only, 
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Raids such as these Las Casas held responsible for wrecking his 
‘ideal colony’’. This colonizing venture was authorized by a royal 
decree of May 19, 1520, which granted to Las Casas 260 leagues of 
coast between Paria and Santa Marta. Leaving Spain in November 
of the same year, Las Casas and a small band of followers reached 
Puerto Rico without mishap. There, however, they met an expedition 
from Espafiola under Gonzalo de Ocampo, bound for Cumana to pun- 
ish the natives for having massacred the members of a slave-raiding 
party. Las Casas attempted to dissuade Ocampo from carrying out 
his proposed punitive expedition, claiming that his charter gave him 
authority over the region involved, but the leader refused to listen. 
While Ocampo continued on his journey, Las Casas went to Espanola 
to complain to the audiencia. Obstacles were placed in his path until 
Ocampo’s mission was accomplished. In order to appease Las Casas, 
and because they feared his influence with Charles V, the officials at 
Espanola then arranged to provide financial aid for the ‘‘ideal colony’’. 
Toward the latter part of 1521, Las Casas finally arrived at Cumana, 
but with reduced forces and in the face of hostile natives. 

MacNutt!® gives the story of the ‘‘ideal colony’’ in detail. The 
experiment was a failure, partly because of the raids instigated by. 
the pear] fishers of Cubagua to secure an adequate supply of divers. 
When Las Casas went to Espafiola to protest against this practice, the 
man he left in charge immediately sent out two boats to fish for pearls 
and to capture Indians. Apparently, not even his own men could be 
trusted when pearls were available. Shortly after, the Indians at the 
eolony rose in revolt. Several Spaniards were killed and the others 
driven away. News of the disaster reached Las Casas at Espafiola and 
he decided to abandon the project. 

Some time after the destruction of this colony, a company of sol- 
diers under Jacome de Castellon was sent to Cuman4 and the Indians 
were again subdued. Old settlements were reéstablished and new ones 


that the divers should not be compelled to work more than four hours a day in 
depths exceeding six fathoms, that they should receive good nourishment and a 
pint of wine daily, that they should be provided with hammocks or beds for sleep- 
ing, and that they must be clothed as soon as they came out of the water. Kunz 
refers to Antonio de Herrera, Historia general de los Hechos de los Castellanos 
en las Islas i Tierra firme del Mar Océano, as his authority. The writer has been 
unable to find this item in the edition of Herrera (Madrid, 1601-1615) to which 
he has had access, nor has he been able to find such regulations in the Recopilacién 
de Leyes de los Reynos de las Indias. *% MacNutt, op. cit., pp. 150-173. 
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founded. Pearl fishing operations were started on an extensive scale 
once more, and apparently excellent results were obtained.!®9 Benzoni 
tells of an expedition which came from Spain about this time, in 
charge of Luigi da Lampognano, an Italian.?° A royal permit to en- 
gage in the pearl fishery had been secured for Lampognano by some 
Spanish merchants. His equipment included a large rastro (rake) 
for removing pearl oysters from the bottom. However, the Spaniards 
at Cubagua refused to allow him to operate, alleging that the king 
had no right to give to a foreigner the property they had gained and 
_ supported by their labor. 

An estimate of the relative importance of pearls as a source of 
Spanish treasure in the first part of the sixteenth century was made 
by Alexander von Humboldt.?! He states that the king’s ‘‘fifth’’ from 
pearls in the early years of the sixteenth century amounted to 15,000 
ducats. Up to 1530, the value of pearls sent to Europe averaged more 
than 800,000 piastres (pesos) yearly. This should be compared with 
the product of mines in the Americas, which did not amount to more 
than 2,000,000 piastres annually during the same period. Kunz esti- 
mates that prior to the development of the mines of Mexico and Peru 
the value of pearl exports exceeded that of all other exports com- 
bined.22 Reports of phenomenal yields are encountered occasionally 
in the records of the time. In one month (January, 1529), more than 
1500 marks (12,000 ounces) were obtained from the pearl beds of the 
island of Coche.?? Further data on the king’s revenue from pearls 
are found in the accounts of shipments made to the Casa de Con- 
tratacién by the royal treasury officials at Espafiola. On January 24, 
1533, for example, the treasurer turned over to the captain of the 
vessel Trinidad several boxes of pearls which he had received from 
the royal officials of Cubagua. One box contained 90 pearls, many of 
good size; the other boxes each held more than 10 marks of rough 
pearls. The Sant Nicolas, sailing for Spain in June, 1533, carried over 
200 marks of pearls, ranging from common to fine. Two boxes of 
pearls from Cubagua were put into the hands of the captain of the 

1 Herrera, op. cit., Dec. 3, p. 63. » Benzoni, op. cit., pp. 51-52. 


* Alexander von Humboldt, Personal Narrative of Travels to the equinoctial 
Regions of the new Continent, during the Years 1799-1804 (H. M. Williams, tr.), 


(London, 1819-1829), II, 273. 22 Kunz, op. cit., p. 23. 
* Diego de Caballero to Charles V, March 16, 1529, in Coleccién de Documentos 
inéditos relativos al Descubrimiento ... de América y Oceanta, XL, 435-438, (see 


436). 
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Santa Maria de Begonia in July, 1534; in one there were 200 marks 
of pearls, mostly ‘‘common’’, while the other contained 1000 small 
pearls. A shipment of June 3, 1535, included 140 marks of pearls. In 
June, 1536, shipments were sent on two vessels; one carried 100 marks 
of common pearls, the other 93 marks.2* In 1538, the squadron of 
Blasco Nuiiez Vela transported pearls worth 208 ducats for the king, 
while that of Martin Alonso in 1543 carried gems valued at 9000 
ducats.25 The largest of the pearls in the last lot, however, came from 
the Pearl Islands near Panama. 

It is unfortunate that the Spaniards so frequently reported the 
yield of pearls by weight. Because of great variation in quality it is 
practically impossible to make estimates of value from mere figures 
of quantity. As Kunz says, reporting pearls by weight is as unsatis- 
factory as reporting the wealth of an individual by the pounds’ weight 
of his title-deeds or of his stock certificates. However, since pearls 
were in great demand in Europe at the time, we should be safe in 
assuming that the aggregate value of pearls sent to Spain was large. 


For two centuries following the discovery of America, extravagance in per- 
sonal decoration was almost unlimited at the European courts, and the pearls ex- 
ceeded in quantity that of all other gems. Enormous numbers were worn by per- 
sons of rank and fortune. This is apparent, not only from the antiquarian records, 
and the historical accounts, but also in the paintings and engravings of that 
time; portraits of the Hapsburgs, the Valois, the Medicis, the Borgias, the Tudors, 
and the Stuarts show great quantities of pearls, and relatively few other gems.” 


The latter part of the sixteenth century witnessed a decline in 
pearl-fishing activity on the northern coast of South America. Con- 
stant intensive fishing had seriously depleted the shallow resources, 
and the techniques then available did not permit the deeper beds to 
be worked.?7_ The center of activity shifted from Cubagua, Cumané, 


™<*Relacién del oro, perlas y otras cosas enviados por los oficiales de la isla de 
Espafiola 4 los juezes y oficiales de la Casa de Contratacién de Sevilla, desde el 
afio de quinientos y treynta y tres en adelante’’, in Coleccién de Documentos 
inéditos relativos al Descubrimiento ... de América y Oceania, XI, 486-494. 

Clarence H. Haring, Trade and Navigation between Spain and the Indies in 
the Time of the Hapsburgs (Cambridge, 1918), p. 165. 

* Kunz, op. cit., p. 23. 

* In 1583, a Sicilian, Juseppe Bono, attempted to obtain a license to employ in 
the pearl fisheries of the Indies a diving bell which he had invented. Testimony 
concerning successful experiments he had conducted in Europe, and a sketch of 
the device, are found in an expediente in the Archivo General de Indias, Seville 
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and Margarita to the western limit of the Pearl Coast, in the vicinity 
of Rio de la Hacha. According to Acosta, whose work?’ was published 
in 1590, the greatest quantity and the best pearls were found at Rio 
de la Hacha. Another writer, Alsedo,2® states that the pear! fisheries 
of Margarita, Cumand, and Cumanagota were ruined by pirates’ 
raids. The reason he gives for the decline is questionable, but his 
statement may be accepted as evidence of the stagnation of the indus- 
try in those places. He points out, however, that the pearl fisheries at 
Santa Marta and Rio de la Hacha were still active in the latter part 
of the sixteenth century. 

.Other factors played a part in the decline of operations on the 
Pearl Coast. Indian attempts to repel Spanish settlement forced 
many enterprises to be abandoned. Capital and adventurers were 
attracted by mining developments in Mexico, Peru, and elsewhere 
early in the seventeenth century. Stories of great pearl discoveries in 
the Gulf of California helped to bring about a shift of activity to the 
Pacific. It is significant that the Cardona Company, whose pear! fish- 
ing license of 16123° applied to the Pearl Coast as well as to Califor- 
nia, confined its operations almost entirely to the west coast of New 
Spain.?1 Also, values of pearls were falling in the European market 
in the seventeenth century, partly because of the skilful manufacture 
of imitation gems at Venice. 

Another change which occurred in the pearl fisheries in the last 
years of the sixteenth century was the shift from Indian to Negro 
divers. A royal decree of June 25, 1558, forbade the use of Indians 
in pearl fishing and prescribed that Negroes were to be used in their 
stead,®? but it is possible that a deficient supply of Indians had 


[hereinafter cited as A.G.I.], Patronato, legajo 260, ramo 10. However, there is 
nothing in the expediente to show that the license was actually granted. 

= Josef de Acosta, Historia natural y moral de las Yndias (Seville, 1590), p. 
235. 

2 Dionisio de Alsedo y Herrera, Piraterias y Agresiones de los Ingleses y de 
otros Pueblos de Europa en la América Espafiola desde el siglo XVI al XVIII 
(Justo Zaragoza, ed.), (Madrid, 1883), p. 450. 

* <‘Contrata y eapitulacion que en el afio de 1612 hicieron con Su Magd. Tomas 
de Cardona y Sancho de Méras, para entablar pesqueria de perlas ... ’’, Bib- 
lioteca de Palacio, Madrid, MS, 2846, fol. 321-328, 

® Sanford A. Mosk, ‘‘The Cardona Company and the Pearl Fisheries of Lower 
California,’’ in The Pacific Historical Review, III (1934), 50-61. 

* Recopilacién de Leyes de los Reynos de las Indias (Madrid, 1756), book 4, 


title 25, law 31. 
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already led to significant importations of Negro slaves. Writing to 
the king in 1602, a royal official at Margarita?* is authority for the 
statement that Negroes from Guinea were formerly brought in large 
numbers to the island, where they sold for 180 pesos apiece. Slave 
dealers had found the traffic in Negro divers quite profitable; pay- 
ments were made to them in pearls, which yielded an additional 12 
per cent when sold in Spain. In 1621, there were only 130 Negro 
divers left at Margarita, and it was recommended that 300 be im- 
ported in order to rebuild the pearl fishing industry.** 

Apparently, several attempts were made after 1600 to restore the 
fisheries of the Pearl Coast to their former glory, but no major de- 
velopments took place. Operations continued on a small scale until 
the end of the seventeenth century, when they practically ceased. 
‘“‘Thus’’, says Kunz,35 


ended an enterprise which, for a number of years, represented the greatest single 
industry of the European people on the American continent. 


Sanrorp A. Mosk. 
University of California, Berkeley. 


The paper written by Dr. Almon R. Wright and published in the 
February, 1938, issue of this Review should have been entitled 
‘‘Argentina and the Papacy, 1810-1927’’, instead of ‘‘ Argentina and 
the Papacy, 1810-1827’’. 

An Instituto Chileno-Cubano de Cultura was founded in Havana 
on June 11, in imitation of a similar organization recently founded 
in Chile. The object of the new Institute is to draw closer the bonds 
of friendship between Cuba and Chile. Among those acting for Cuba 
were the secretary of Education, Fr. Pérez Cabrera, the Cuban 
scholar, Dr. José Maria Chacén y Calvo, Carlos de la Torre, and 
others. For Chile, Dr. Luis Galdames, the head of the Chilean mis- 
sion, delivered a stirring address on Andrés Bello; and another ad- 
dress was delivered by the Chilean minister to Cuba, Dr. Edwards 
Bello, grandson of Andrés Bello. The new Institute apparently has a 
long and useful life ahead of it. In line with the good-neighbor policy, 


* Pedro Tajardo to the king, Margarita, April 12, 1602, A.G.I., Audiencia de 
Santo Domingo, legajo 180. 

“ Report to the president of the audiencia of Santo Domingo, Margarita, Sep- 
tember 19, 1621, A.G.I., Audiencia de Santo Domingo, legajo 183. 

* Kunz, op. cit., p. 233. 
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it would be useful to found similar organizations between the United 
States and other American countries. Washington offers immense op- 
portunities for such organizations. There is in that city already a 
Latin-American Forum which would be found useful in forming in- 
tellectual bonds in the Americas. The Inter-American Bibliographical 
and ‘Library Association is also working along such lines. THE His- 
PANIC AMERICAN HistToricaL Review has always advocated close intel- 
lectual codperation among the Americas. Perhaps Chile and Cuba 
have given better direction to intellectual harmony than has yet been 
known. 


Dr. Madaline W. Nichols, who received appointment to one of the 
two scholarships for study at the summer session at Santiago, Chile, 
reports that there is a demand in Chile for exchange professors who 
can give lectures in Spanish. Interest is especially noted in the fields 
of Sociology and Education. The two persons receiving the scholar- 
ships in 1937 were nominated by the Institute of International Educa- 
tion and the United States Board of Education ; but final appointment 
was made through the Department of State of the United States. 


In an address on Fernando de Soto given at Memphis, by Dr. John 
R. Swanton, of the Smithsonian Institution, on October 30, 1937, 
attention was called to several important matters. Among other 
things, is the following, which historical students will probably agree 
was well put: 


It may have been fortunate for England and her colonists and therefore for 
ourselves that, from the point of view of its original object, De Soto’s expedition 
was a complete failure and was so regarded in Spain. Had the primary gold 
regions of North America been located in the southern Appalachians instead of 
the far western mountains, Spanish adventurers would have continued to pour 
into the territory of the present United States and today it might be a Spanish- 
American country. As it was, the richness of the soil did result in one imposing 
effort at colonization on Mobile and Pensacola Bays, under Tristan de Luna, but 
it was poorly led, dissensions broke out among the colonists, and the enterprise was 
soon abandoned. Thereafter Spain’s main interest in the territory of the present 
United States was as a location for buffer provinces with which to protect those 
parts of the American continent which she more particularly valued. 


Dr. Perey Alvin Martin is working on the second edition of his 
Who’s Who in Latin America. The new edition will Sasi be pub- 
lished this or early next year. 
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Dr. Isaac Joslin Cox recently visited Havana while en route to 
Puerto Rico, where he is lecturing during the summer season at the 
University of Puerto Rico. 


Dr. Herminio Portell Vila, the Cuban scholar, has severed his con- 
nection with Black Mountain College, and has returned to Cuba. His 
resignation, became effective in early June. 


The eighth edition of the History of Chile by Luis Galdames has 
recently appeared. The last chapter of this valuable book has been 
largely rewritten. The translation of this work by Dr. Isaac Joslin 
Cox will soon appear as one of the volumes of the Inter-American 
Historical Series. Dr. Cox will embody the revisions of the last chap- 
ter in his translation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SECTION 


RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO HISPANIC 
AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The present list forms the seventh supplement to the compiler’s 
Hispanic American Bibliographies, published by THE Hispanic AMER- 
IcAN HistToricaL REvIEw in 1922. 

While no general bibliographical works of great significance are 
included in this list, the compiler believes that the contributions noted 
are well worthy the consideration of those interested in the field. 
Many of the analytical entries cover topics of intrinsic interest in 
special fields concerning which little literature is available. 

As worthy of special attention the compiler cites: Barreras y 
Martinez Malo’s Diccionario biografico del Poder judicial de Cuba; 
Boletin bibliografico argentino which began publication in 1937; 
Boletin bibliografico de Antropologia americana, an important, well 
edited organ; Dihigo’s Bibliografia de la Universidad de la Habana; 
Handbook of Latin American studies, edited by Dr. Lewis Hanke; 
Peraza Sarausa, Anuario bibliografico Cubano and Bibliografia de 
Enrique José Varona; Valle’s Bibliografta Maya; and Velho So- 
brinho’s Diccionario bio-bibliographico Brasilewro. 

The compiler wishes to reiterate his request for items that may 


have been overlooked. 

Library of Congress. ates 
Abreu Gémez, Ermilo. Clasicos, romanticos, modernos. México, Edi- 

ciones Botas, 1934. 217 p., 1 1. 

Critical essays on Sigiienza y Géngora, Inés de la Cruz, Ruiz de Alarcén, Justo 
Sierra, Alfonso Reyes, Genaro Estrada, Peén y Contreras, Torres Bodet, Marinello, 
and Silva y Aceves, with useful bibliographical notes. 

Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz; bibliografia y biblioteca. México, Imprenta 
de la Secretaria de relaciones exteriores, 1934. xviii, 455 p., 1 1. 
(Monografias bibliograficas mexicanas, num. 29.) 

Academia salvadorefia de la historia. Biografias de vicentinos ilus- 
tres; homenaje al tercer centenario de la fundacién de la ciudad 
de San Vicente. San Salvador, El] Salvador, Imprenta nacional, 


1935. 214 p., 11. 
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Acevedo Escobedo, Antonio. Periddicos socialistas de México (Libro 
y pueblo. México, 1935. v. 13. p. 3-14). 

Achury Valenzuela, Dario. El libro de los poetas. Bogota, Tip. 
*“Colén’’, 1937. 128 p. 

Contains bio-bibliographical notes on contemporary Colombian poets. 

Alba, C. M. M. Cronologia de los gobernantes de Panama, 1510-1932. 
Panama (Imprenta nacional) 1935. vi, 176, xxii p. 

Altamirano, Alberto I. Influence de la littérature frangaise sur la 
littérature mexicaine ; essai de littérature comparée. México, D. F., 
Cosmos (1935?) 5 p. 1., 18-111 p. 

Bibliographie: p. 103-105. 

Andrade Coello, Alejandro. El Ecuador intelectual. Indice del movi- 
miento literario reciente (Revista de la Universidad de Cérdoba. 
Cérdoba, 1919. Afio VI, no. 2-3). 

Antologia de periodistas. (Bogoté, Editorial Minerva, s. a., 1936) 
238 p. (Biblioteca aldeana de Colombia, Periodismo, n. 70). 
Includes biographical sketches. 

Anuario ecuatoriano. Guayaquil, Ecuador, Aliprandi & Martini 193- 
Ed. by Hermenegildo Aliprandi y Virgilio Martini. ‘‘E] Ecuador 
en general’’ and section headings also in English, Italian, German, 
French, and Dutch. 

Arana, Enrique. Bibliografia de lenguas americanas. Buenos Aires, 
Imprenta de la Universidad, 1931. 13 p. 

**Del Boletin del Instituto de investigaciones histéricas (de la Facultad de 
filosofia y letras, afio x, t. XIII, nos. 49-50, p. 138-148, Buenos Aires, julio- 
diciembre 1931’’. 

Arboleda R., Gustavo. Apuntes sobre la.imprenta y el periodismo en 
Popayan, 1813-1899. (n. p.) Talleres poligréficos de el Grito del 
pueblo, 1905. XV, 56 p. 

Diccionario biografico del Ecuador. Quito, Tip. de la Escuela 

de artes y oficios, 1910. 194 p. 

El periodismo en el Ecuador . . . Ed. cor. y aum. Guayaquil, 
El] Grito del pueblo, 1909. 239 p. 

Arias, Augusto. Panorama de la literatura ecuatoriana. Quito, 1936. 
144 p. 

Arruda Botelho, A. Roberto de. Le Brésil et ses relations extérieures. 
Paris, Les Editions Mazarines, 1935. 3 p. 1., 17-260 p., 21. (Uni- 
versité catholique de Louvain. Collection de l’Ecole des sciences 
politiques et sociales. ) 

‘‘Bibliographie:’’ p, 237-246. 
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Artaza, Evaristo. Saneamiento urbano en la Repiblica Argentina; 
provisién de agua y desagiies urbanos, La Plata, 1937. 121 p. 
(Publicaciones de la Facultad de ciencias fisico-matematicas, no. 
112). 
le p. 95-121. 

Ayala Duarte, C. Historia de la literatura cubana (Anales de la Uni- 
versidad central de Venezuela. Caracas, 1935. v. XXIV, p. 154- 
183). 

Bachiller y Morales, Antonio. Apuntes para la historia de las letras 
y de la instruceién publica en la isla de Cuba, con introduccién 
por Francisco Gonzalez del Valle y biografia del autor por Vidal 


Morales. . . . Habana, Cultural, s. a., 1936- 
v. 1- (Coleccién de libros cubanos. Director: Fernando Ortiz. vol. XXXIV-). 


Barreras y Martinez Malo, Antonio. Diccionario biografico del poder 
judicial de Cuba. Habana, Cultural, s. a. (1936) 576 p. 

Basadre, Jorge. Una bibliografia de la literatura peruana (Boletin 
bibliografico, pub. por la Biblioteca central de la Universidad. 
Lima, 1936. Vol. IX, no. 2, p. 28-38). 

Benvenuto Murrieta, Pedro M. El] lenguaje peruano. t. 1. Lima, 1936. 
XI, 228, (2) p. 

Bibliography: p. 217-228. 

Biblioteca aldeana de Colombia. Indices. Bogota, Ed. Minerva, s. a., 
1937. 456 p. 

Blom, Frans Ferdinand. The conquest of Yucatan. Boston, New 
York, Houghton Mifflin company, 1936. X, 1 p., 1 1., 237, 1 p. 
Bibliography: p. 213-220. 

Bobadilla, Perfecto H. Monografia geografica e histérica de San 
Pedro Sula. Iv. centenario de su fundacién. San Pedro Sula, 
Honduras, ‘‘Compafiia editora de Honduras’’. 1936. IV, 236, 
(2) p. 

El periodismo en San Pedro Sula: p. 216-226. 

Bogota. Biblioteca nacional. Catdlogo del ‘‘Fondo Anselmo Pineda”’ ; 
dispuesto por orden alfabético de autores y de personas a quienes 
se refieren las piezas contenidas en los volimenes de la seccién re- 
spectiva. Bogota, Editorial ‘‘E] Grafico’’, 1935. 2 v. 

Bojérquez, Juan de Dios. Orientaciones de la estadistica en México. 
México, 1929. Cover-title, 101 p. 

Apuntes para una bibliografia estadistica: p. 27-101. 

Boletin bibliograéfico argentino. Buenos Aires, 1937-. 


A review of current publications published by the Comisién nacional de coope- 
racién intelectual. 
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Boletin bibliogréfico de antropologia americana. v. I-. México, 1937-. 
Published by the Instituto panamericano de geografia e historia. 

Boman, Eric. Alfareria de estilo draconiano de la regién Diaguita 
(Reptblica argentina) por Eric Boman y Héctor Greslebin. 
Buenos Aires, Imp. Ferrari hnos., 1923. 62 p. 

Literatura: p. 44-48. 

Box, Pelham Horton. Los origenes de la guerra del Paraguay contra 
la triple alianza. Versién castellana de Pablo M. Ynsfrén...y 
revisada por el prof. J. R. Carey. Asuncién, La Colmena, s. a., 
1936. 371 p. 

Bibliografia: p. 321-344. 

Braden, Charles Samuel. Religious aspects of the conquest of Mexico. 
Durhan, N. C., Duke University Press, 1930. XV, 344 p. 
Bibliography: p. 329-338. 

Brazil. Directoria geral de contabilidade. Almanaque do pessoal do 
Ministerio da agricultura. t. VIII. Ano de 1930. Rio de Janeiro, 
1932. XVIII, 584 p., 11. 

Dates of birth given in many cases. 
Index of personnel, alphabetical by first forename. 

Bruggen, Hans. Grundziige der geologie und lagerstattenkunde 
Chiles. Herausgegeben von der Mathematisch-naturwissenschaft- 
lichen klasse der Heidelberger akademie der wissenschaften. Heidel- 
berg, 1934. 

vii, 362 p. Literaturverzeichnis: p. 353-360. 

Buenos Aires. Biblioteca nacional. Catalogo v. 7 (Literatura, v. 2) 
Buenos Aires, 1931. 

Lista de las Gltimas obras argentinas ingresadas en la Biblioteca 

nacional. Buenos Aires, 1932-34. 42-246 p. 

Un siglo de periédicos en la Biblioteca nacional (politicos) ; 

catélogo por fechas, 1800-1899. Buenos Aires, Imprenta de la 

Biblioteca nacional, 1935. 74 p. 

Contents: Europa—América—Argentina. 

Exposicién del libro espafiol, 1933. Catélogo general de la 
Exposicién del libro espafiol en Buenos Aires. (Madrid) Bolaiios 
y Aguilar, 1933. 447 p. classified. 

Bulnes, Alfonso. La prensa chilena en la época de Portales (Anales 
de la Universidad de Chile. Santiago, 1934, afio XCII, no. 16, 3. 
ser., p. 53-73). 

Butler, Mary. Piedras Negras pottery. Philadelphia, The University 


museum, University of Pennsylvania, 1935, 2 p. 1, iii, 69 num. 1. 
Mimeographed. 
Bibliography: leaves 66-69. 
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Calleott, Wilfred Hardy. Santa Anna; the story of an enigma who 
once was Mexico. Norman, University of Oklahoma press, 1936. 
XIV, 391 p. 

Bibliography: p. 370-381. 

Caparroso, Carlos Arturo. Antologia lirica (60 poemas colombianos). 

Bogota, Imprenta del Departamento de Cundinamarca, 1935. 158 
WL 
orice biogr&ficas y bibliogrAficas: p. 147-154. 

Carlson, Fred Albert. Geography of Latin America. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, ine., 1936. xxii, 642 p. 

Includes bibliographies. 


Castro, Antonio P. Ramirez a través de las publicaciones de Zinny ; la 
Gaceta de Buenos Aires y Bibliografia histérica, contribucién a 


su historia. Concordia, E. R., 1935. 128 p. 
‘Obras consultadas’’: p. 121, 


Centro de historia de Santander. Homenaje que el Centro de historia 
de Santander en nombre del gobierno y del pueblo santandereano, 
rinde a los préceres regionales con ocasién de celebrarse el primer 
centenario de la muerte del libertador Simén Bolivar. Bucara- 
manga, Impr. del departamento, 1930. 202 p., 11. 

Chapman, Charles Edward. Republican Hispanic America. New 
York, The Macmillan company, 1937. 463 p. 


Includes ‘‘ Essay on authorities’’. 

Checa Drouet, Benigno. La doctrina americana del uti possidetis de 
1810. Lima, Gil, 1936. 3 p. 1., 11-154 p., 2.1. 

Bibliografia: p. 141-146. 

El Colegio de San Bartolomé. I. El Colegio a través de nuestra historia, 
por el padre Daniel Restrepo, S. J., II. Galeria de hijos insignes 
del Colegio por Guillermo y Alfonso Hernandez de Alba. Bogota, 
Sociedad editorial, 1928. 439, 1 p., 11. 

Colombia. Archivo nacional. Indice del Archivo colonial. Bogota, 
193-. 

Colombia. Congreso. Biblioteca. Indice general de la Biblioteca del 
Congreso. Bogoté, Imp. nacional, 1936. 2 p. 1., 203 p. 

Valuable for documentary material. 

Cuchi Coll, Isabel. Oro nativo: Coleccién de semblanzas puerto- 
rriquefias contemporéneas. San Juan, 1936. 125 p. 

Dammert Elguera, Enrique. Contribucién a la bibliografia del derecho 
administrativo del Peri (Boletin bibliograéfico, pub. por la Bib- 
lioteca central de la Universidad de San Marcos, Lima, vol. III, 


no. 6). 
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Diaz Gonzalez, Argentino. Autores y artistas platenses. La Plata, 
Rep. argentina, 1930- v. 1— 

Dihigo, Juan Miguel. Bibliografia de la Universidad de la Habana. 
Habana, ‘‘La Propagandista’’, 1936. 315 p., 1 1. 

Dobles Segreda, Luis. Obras del profesor Luis Dobles Segreda. San 
José, Costa Rica, 1935. 56 p. 

Bibliographical notes. 

Dominguez, Juan Anibal. Contribuciones a la materia médica argen- 
tina. Buenos Aires, Casa J. Peuser Itda., 1928. 1 p. 1., V-X XIII, 
433 p. 

Includes bibliographies and a section on ‘‘Los investigadores de la flora 

médica americana desde el descubrimiento hasta mediados del siglo XIX’’. 

Dominguez, Rafael. Galeria universitaria. Juristas. Tomo 1—Cara- 


cas, Parra Leén hermanos, 1934— 

‘¢Es la presente obra una reunién de los grados académicos concedidos por la 
Universidad real y pontificia de Santiago de Leén de Caracas en derecho civil y 
medicina y de los titulos y licencias que otorgaba el Protomedicato de Caracas y 
su provincia en medicina, cirugia y farmacia: comprendidos todos en el periodo 
del primer siglo de la Universidad.’’ 


Dominguez Bordona, J. Manuscritos de América. Madrid, Tip. Blass, 
1935. VIII, 250 p. (Catalogo de la Biblioteca de Palacio, t. IX). 

Elias Ortiz, Sergio. Contribucién a la bibliografia sobre ciencias 
etnolégicas de Colombia. Pasto, Imp. del Departamento, 1937. 2 
p. l., 3-66 p. (Idearium, érgano de la Escuela normal de Occi- 
dente, Sup. no. 1). 

Noticias sobre la imprenta y las publicaciones del sur de Co- 
lombia durante el siglo XIX. Pasto, Imp. del Departamento, 1935. 
276 p. 

Fernandez, Justino. El arte moderno en México, breve historia, siglos 
XIX y XX. México, D. F., J. Porrtia e hijos, 1937. 3 p. 1, 9-473 
p., 141. 

Includes bibliographies. 

Fernandez Lesesma, Enrique. Historia critica de la tipografia en la 
ciudad de México; impresos del siglo XIX. México, Ediciones del 
Palacio de bellas artes, 1934-35. xiii p., 1 1., 17-185-p. 

Fitzgibbon, Russel H. Cuba and the United States, 1900-1935. Me- 
nasha, Wis., George Banta co., 1935. XI, 311 p. 

Includes bibliography. 

Fragoso, Augusto Tasso. Historia da guerra entre a Triplice alianga 
e o Paraguai. Rio de Janeiro, Impr. do Estado-Maior do exercito, 
1934. 5 v. 

Bibliografia: v. 5, p. 375-389. 
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Furlong, Guillermo. La ‘‘Imprenta de la caridad’’ (1822-1855) ; his- 
toria por Guillermo Furlong, S. J.; bibliografia por Enrique Arana 


(h). Montevideo, Imprenta ‘‘El Siglo ilustrado’’, 1932. 164 p. 
Apartado de la ‘‘Revista del Instituto histérico y geografico del Uruguay’’, 
tomo IX, 1932. 


Galindo y Villa, Jess. Don Francisco del Paso y Troncoso, su vida y 
sus obras (Memorias y revista de la Sociedad cientifica ‘‘ Antonio 


Alzate’’, México, 1923. t. 42, p. 135-304, 491-670). 
Ineludes bibliography. 

Gallo Almeida, Luis. Literatos ecuatorianos. 2. ed., corr., aumentada y 
arreglada segun el programa oficial. Riobamba-Ecuador, Tip. ‘‘La 
Buena prensa del Chimborazo’’, 1927. 3 p. 1., 3-326, 4 p. 

Includes bibliographies. 

Garcia, Miguel Angel. Diccionario histérico enciclopédico de la re- 
publica de El Salvador. Asamblea nacional constituyente de 1885; 
homenaje en el primer cincuentenario de su instalacién, 1885-1935. 
San Salvador, C. A., Imprenta nacional, 1936. 2 p. 1., iii p., 2 1, 
547 p. 

Apéndice. Datos biograficos de los representantes que integraron la Asamblea 

nacional constituyente de 1885: p. 467-547. 

Garcia, Rubén. Bibliografia razonada del calendario azteca. México, 
1934. 1 p. L, p. 113-148. (Publicaciones del Museo nacional de 
México). 

Sobretiro del nimero 1, tomo I, época 5a. de los Anales del Museo nacional de 

México. ; 

Biografia, bibliografia e iconografia de D. Manuel Orozco y 
Berra (Boletin de la Sociedad Mexicana de geografia y estadistica. 
México, 1934. v. XLIV, p. 159-335). 

Garcia Chuecos, H. Historia de la cultura intelectual de Venezuela 
desde su descubrimiento hasta 1810 (Boletin de la Academia vene- 
zolana. Caracas, 1936. v. III, p. 76-135-). 

Gerdts-Rupp, Elisabeth. Magische vorstellungen und brauche der 
Araukaner im spiegel spanischer quellen seit der conquista. Ham- 
burg, C. Behre, 1937. 166 p. (Ibero-amerikanische studien des 
Tbero-amerikanischen instituts, 9). 

Literaturverzeichnis: p. 157-161. 

Gilder, Rosamond. Theatre collections in libraries and museums, an 
international handbook, by Rosamond Gilder and George Freedley. 
(Published under the auspices of the New York public library and 
the National theatre conference, with the cooperation of the Amer- 
ican library association. New York, Theatre arts inc., 19°26. 4 p. 
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1., 182 p. The United States, Canada, Mexico, and South America, 
by Rosamond Gilder. 
Bibliography: p. 160-165. 

Gillin, John. The Barama river Caribs of British Guiana. Cambridge, 
Mass., The Museum, 1936. xiv, 274 p. (Papers of the Peabody 
museum of American archaeology and ethnology, Harvard Univer- 
sity. Vol. XIV.—no. 2). 

Bibliography: p. 269-274. 

Giuffra, Elzear Santiago. La repablica del Uruguay; explicacién ge- 
ografica del territorio nacional con 232 notas bibliograficas y un 
vocabulario topografico con 6.000 nombres. Montevideo, A. Monte- 
verde y cia., 1935. 4 p.1, 584 p., 41. 

Gémez Restrepo, Antonio. Critica literaria. Bogoté, Editorial Mi- 
nerva, 1935. 1 p. 1., 5-197 p., 1 1. (Biblioteca aldeana de Colom- 
bia). 

Gonzalez, Silvino M. and Herrera Gémez, Néstor. Apuntes para una 
bibliografia militar de México, 1536-1936. México, 1936. 469, 
[2] p. 

Gonzalez Sudérez, Federico. Bibliografia ecuatoriana. La imprenta en 
el Ecuador durante el tiempo de la colonia, 1750-1792. Quito, Imp. 
de la Universidad, 1892. 1 p 1., 36 p. 

From Anales de la Universidad, VII, July, 1892, p. 1-36. 

Gregg, Robert Danforth. The influence of boarder troubles on rela- 
tions between the United States and Mexico, 1876-1910. Baltimore, 
The Johns Hopkins press, 1937. 200 p. (The Johns Hopkins uni- 
versity studies in historical and political science. Ser. LV, no. 3). 
Bibliography: p. 187-193. 

Griffin, Charles Carroll. The United States and the disruption of the 
Spanish empire, 1810-1822. A study of the relations of the United 
States with Spain and with the rebel Spanish colonies. New York, 
Columbia University press, 1937. 315 p. 

With classified bibliography. 

Gropp, Arthur E. A bibliography of Totonac linguistic materials. 
(Hispanic-American Historical Review. Durham, N. C., 1938. v. 
XVIII, p. 114-126). 

Handbook of Latin American studies, a guide to the material pub- 
lished in 1935- by a number of scholars. Cunbridee, Mass., Harvard 
university press, 1936-. 

Editor: 1936—Lewis Hanke. 

Heredia, José Félix. Notas bio-bibliogréficas acerca del R. P. Manuel 

José Proafio. Quito, 1935. 211, CKXXIV p. 
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Hodge, Frederick Webb. Bibliografia de Adolph Fracis Alphonse 
Bandelier. (Boletin bibliografico de la Biblioteca central de la 
Universidad de San Marcos. Lima, vol. I, no. 8-9). 

Homenaje al ilustre habanero pbro. dr. José Agustin Caballero y 
Rodriguez en el centenario de su muerte, 1835-1935. Habana, 
Municipio de la Habana, 1935. 4 p. 1., 7-75 p., 11. (Cuadernos de 


historia habanera, dirigidos por Emilio Roig de Leuchsenring, I). 
Bibliografia de José Agustin Caballero y Rodriguez por F. Gonz4lez del Valle 
y E. Roig de Leuchsenring. 


Homenaje del panamericanismo médico a la memoria del dr. Luis 
Razetti, gloria de la medicina social contempordnea. Caracas, Tip. 


Casa de especialidades, 1934. 138 p. 
Bibliografia y carrera profesional del doctor Razetti: p. 105-134. 


Iguinez, Juan B. Bibliografia de obras de viajeros mexicanos en el 
extranjero (Memorias y revista de la sociedad cientifica ‘‘ Antonio 
Alzate’’. México, 1932. v. 52, p. 17-72). 

El Informador literario, 6rgano de la Libreria colombiana. Bogota, 


1936- 
A useful review for Colombian bibliography. 


Instituto de literatura argentina de la Facultad de filosofia y letras. 
Secct6n de folklore. Catalogo de la coleccién de folklore. Buenos 
Aires. Imprenta de la Universidad, 1925- 

Inventario de la prensa metropolitana, afio 1933 (Revista del Instituto 
histérico y geografico del Uruguay. Montevideo, 1933. t. X. p. 529- 
538). 

Isaacs, Jorge. (Panorama, a record of inter-american cultural events. 
Washington, D. C., The Pan American Union, 1937. no. 9, p. 1-6). 
Includes bibliography. 

Izquierdo, José Joaquin. Balance cuatrocentenario de la fisiologia en 
México. México, Ediciones Ciencia, 1934. 3 p. 1., III-VI, 5-358 p., 
k beg 
Includes biographical and bibliographical material. 

Jiménez Moreno, Wigberto. Materiales para una bibliografia etno- 
grafica de la América latina. 1. pte. Bibliografia etnografica de 
México. (Boletin bibliografico de antropologia americana. México, 
1937. v. I, enero a junio, p. 47-77, 167-197). 

Junta de historia y numismatica americana, Buenos Aires. Historia 
de la nacién argentina (desde los origenes hasta la organizacién 
definitiva en 1862) escrita en colaboracién por autores e investi- 
gadores y publicada por la Junta de historia y numismatica ame- 
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ricana bajo la presidencia de Ricardo Levene. Buenos Aires, Impr. 
de la Universidad, 1936-. v. 1- 
‘‘Bibliografia principal’’ at end of each chapter. 

Kepner, Charles David. Social aspects of the banana industry. New 
York, 1936. 2 p. 1., 7-232 p. (Studies in history, economics and 
public law, ed. by the faculty of political science of Columbia uni- 
versity, no. 414). 

Bibliography: p. 219-223. 

Krickeberg, Walter. Los totanacas; contribucién a la etnografia his- 
térica de la América Central. Traduccién del alemén por Porfirio 
Aguirre. México, Talleres graficos del Museo nacional de arque- 
ologia, historia y etnografia, 1933. 6 p. 1., 11-241 p., 21. 

‘“Tndice de las fuentes de informacién:’’ p. 207-216. 

Koch-Weser, Volker. Einwirkungen der regierung der Vereinigten 
Staaten von Amerika auf die zentral-amerikanischen und westin- 
dischen republiken. Berlin, G. Fischer & co., 1936. 103 p. 
Schrifttum: p. 97-103. 

Larrabure y Unanue, Eugenio. Manuscritos y publicaciones. Lima, 
1934-36. 

Vol. I. Literatura y critica literatura. Vol. II. Historia y arqueologia. 

Laurenza, Roque Javier. Los poetas de la generacién republicana 
(conferencia leida en el Instituto nacional de Panama, la tarde 
del 17 de enero de 1933) Panama, Editorial La Moderna, s. a., 
1933. 4 p. 1., 11-121 p. 

Leguia, Jorge Guillermo. Bibliografia de Benito Lazo (Boletin biblio- 
grafico de la Biblioteca central de la Universidad de San Marcos. 
Lima. Vol. III, no. 6). 

Contribucién a la bibliografia de d. Manuel Lorenzo de Vi- 

daurre Encalada. (Boletin bibliografico de la Biblioteca central de 

la Universidad de San Marcos. Lima. Vol. III, no. 5). 

Francisco de Paulo Gonzalez Vigil (1792-1875) (Boletin bi- 
bliografico pub. por la Biblioteca central de la Universidad de San 
Marcos. Lima. Vol. I, no. 2-3). 

Levene, Ricardo. A history of Argentina. Tr. and ed. ay William 
Spence Robertson. Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina, 
1937. XII p., 2 1., 565 p. 

Bibliography: p. 529-536. 

‘El Libro de oro’’; directorio social de Lima, Callao y balnearios. 

Lima, Laseano & Lépez, 1935-. 
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Linné, Sigvald. Archaeological researches at Teotiliiacan, Mexico, by 
S. Linné. Stockholm, V. Petterson; 1934. 236 p: (The Ethno: 
graphical muséum of Sweden (Riksmuseets etnografiska avdelning) 
New series. Publication no. I). 

Works cbnSulted: p. 221-233. . 

Lord, R. A. Ensayo de una bibliografia sobre la familia O’Iliggins ei 
América (Boletin de la Biblitteca nitibnal. Santiago de Chile; 
1935. Anfio VI, p. 58-63, 74-79, 93-95, 106-111, 123-125). 

MeCain, William David. The United States and the republic of Pan- 
ama, Durham, N. C., Duke university press, 1937. xv, 278 j: 
(Duke university publications). 

Bibliography: p. 255-267. 

Madrid. Hemeroteca municipal. Relaciéii de las publicaciones pe- 
riéddicas que se reciben en la Hemeroteca municipal. Madrid, Artes 
graéficas municipales, 1933. iv. 84 p., 2 1: 

Third edition. des 
An alphabetical list of titles, followed by a list arranged by place of publici- 
tion. 

Magalhiies, Basilio de. Expansao geographica do Brasil Colonial: 2. ed. 
augm. Sao Paulo, Companhia editora nacional, 1935. 406 p., 2 1]. 
Bibliographia: p. 389-403. 

Mai, Richard. Auslanddeutsche quellenkunde; 1924-1933. Berlin, 
Weidman, 1936. 504 p. 

Means, P. A. Biblioteca andina. Pt. 1. The chroniclers of the 16th 
and the 17th century who treated of pre-hispanic history and eul- 
ture of the Andean countries. (Transactions of the Connecticut 


academy of arts and sciences. New Haven, 1928). 
Reprinted in Spanish in Revista universitaria Cuzco, 1930, vol. 14. 


Mencos Franco, Augustin. Literatura guatemalteca en el periodo de 
la colonia. Guatemala, Tip. nacional, 1937. 192 p. 

Méndez Q., Luis Eduardo. Guia del profesional colombiano. 1. ed: 
Bogota, Imp. nacional, 1937. 344 p. 

Mendoza, Antonio C. Historia de la educacién en Puerto Rico (1512- 
1826). Washington, D. C., The Catholic University of America; 
1937.0 3.X:V4;.191 p. 

Bibliografia: p. XI-XXVI. 

Merchand Pérez, B. Diccionario biografico del Ecuador. Quito, 1928, 
510 p. 

Mexico. Secretaria de relaciones exteriores. Escalafon del cuerpo 
diplomatico mexicano. México, 1931. 161 p; 
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Moncloa y Covarrubias, Manuel. Diccionario teatral del Pera. Lima. 
Badiola y Berrio, 1905, 3 p. 1., 198 p. 

Moore, David R. A history of Latin America. New York, ‘Prentice- 
Hall, ine., 1938. XII p., 1 1., 826 p. 

Bibliography: p. 781-811. 

Mortheiru Salgado, Pedro. Sobre José Santos Chocano [bibliografia] 
(Atenea, Concepcién, Chile, 1937. Afio XIV, tomo XL, p. 438- 
447). 

Muir, John M. Geology of the Tampico region, Mexico. Tulsa, Okla., 
The American association of petroleum geologists, 1936. xix, 280 p. 
Mexican oil-fields bibliography: p. 237-247. 

Nadal Mora, Vicente. Compendio de historia del arte precolombiano 
de México y Yucatén. Buenos Aires, Compaiiia impresora argen- 
tina, s. a., 1933. 253 p. Indice bibliografico: p. 19-21. 

Naranjo, Francisco. Diccionario biografico revolucionario. México, 
_D. F., Imprenta Editorial ‘‘Cosmos’’, 1935. 2 p. 1., 7-317 p. 
Bibliografia: p. 12. . 

Navarro, José Gabriel. Summary of ten lectures on Ecuadorian art. 
Panama, R. de P. Printed by the Star & Herald co., 1935. Cover- 
title, 1 p. 1, v, 45 p. (Centro de estudios pedagdgicos e hispano- 
americanos de Panama). 

Navarro Aceves, Salvador. El movimiento artistico de México; ilus- | 
traciones de Germania Paz y Mifio. Quito, Ecuador, Edit. Elan, 
1935. 3p. L., 7-110 p., 11: 

Nelson, Ernesto. Bibliografia general de las obras referentes a Es- 
tados Unidos; publicadas en dicho pais hasta 1933. Buenos Aires, 
1934. 4, iv, 5-160 p. 


Noticia de las publicaciones periodisticas existentes en los estados, 
territorios y Distrito federales (Diario oficial. México, 13 April 
1891 p. 2-4). 

Place, name, editor, nature, periodicity, language, year when founded. 

La obra de los médicos en el progreso del Pert, prélogo del prof. 
Leénidas Avedaiio, palabras del prof. dr. Hermilio Valdizan. 
Lima, Ed. Pera Moderno, 1934. 213 p., 1 1. 

Valuable for bio-bibliographical data. 

Odriozolo, Manuel. Catalogo de los periddicos nacionales existentes 
en la Biblioteca nacional (Boletin bibliogr4fico de la Biblioteca 
central de la Universidad de San Marcos. Lima. Vol. I, nos. 10- 
15). 
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Ortega Torres, José Joaquin. Historia de la literatura colombiana ; 
con prélogos de Antonio Gémez Restrepo y de Daniel Samper 
Ortega. 2. ed. aum. Contiene 568 trozos escogidos de 180 autores. 
Bogota. Editorial Cromos, 1935. 1 p. 1., v-xl, 1214 p. 

Ortiz de Montellano, Bernardo. La poesia indigena de México. Méx- 
ico, Talleres graficos de la nacion, 1935. 3 p. 1., 9-93 p. 

Oswald, John Clyde. Printing in the Americas. New York, The Gregg 
publishing co., 1937. XLI, 565 p. 

Otero Mufioz, Gustavo. Historia del periodismo en Colombia. Bogota, 
Ed. Minerva, 1936. 1 p. 1., 5-140 p., 2.1. 

Ensayo sobre una bibliografia colombiana (Boletin de historia 

y antigiiedades. Bogota, 1936-. Vol. XXIII-). 

Oviedo, Jesis J. La literatura gauchesco dentro de la literatura argen- 
tina. México, D. F., 1934. 2 p. 1., XXV, 151 numb. 1. 
Mimeographed Thesis, University of Mexico. 

Bibliografia: 1. I-XXV. 

Oviedo y Valdés, J. J. Un siglo de la novela mexicana. México, 1934. 

Paixaéo, Mucio da. O theatro no Brasil. Rio, Editora moderna, 193-. 
606 p., 1 1. 

Pan American union. Division of intellectual cooperation. Bibli- 
ographies on Pan American topics suggested for high schools. 
Washington, D. C., Division of intellectual cooperation, 1933. 2 p. 
1, 15 numb. 1. (Pan American union. Columbus memorial library. 
Bibliographic series no. 12). 

Mimeographed. 

Parsons, Elsie Clews. Mitla, town of the souls, and other Zapoteco- 
speaking pueblos of Oaxaca, Mexico. Chicago, Ill., The University 
of Chicago press, 1936. xix, 590 p. (The University of Chicago 
publications in anthropology. Ethnological series). 

Bibliography: p. 570-573. 

Pequefta_bibliografia de la Baja California (Maestro rural. México, 

~ 1936. Oct. no.). 

Peraza Sarausa, Fermin. Anuario bibliografico cubano, 1937. La 
Habana, 1938. 119, 1 p. 

Bibliografia de Enrique José Varona. Habana, Imp. Molina 

y cia., 1932. 2 p. 1, v, 299 p. (Coleccién cubana de libros y 

documentos inéditos 0 raros, vol. 11). 

La imprenta y el estado en Cuba. Matanzas, 1936. 29 p. 
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Pérez, Juan Francisco. Los archivos de la Asuncién del Paraguay. 
Buenos Aires, ‘‘Coni’’, 1923. 42 p. (Buenos Aires. Universidad 
nacional. Publicaciones del Instituto de investigaciones histéricas, 
no. Xv). 

Poblete Troncoso, Moisés. Ensayo de bibliografia social de los paises 
hispano-americanos. Santiago de Chile, Ed. Cultura, 1936. 210 p. 

Los poetas, flores de varia poesia. Bogota, Ed. Minerva, s. a., 1936. 
1 p. L, 5-317 p. (Biblioteca aldeana de Colombia). 

Includes biographical sketches. 

Pollock, Harry Evelyn Dorr. Round structures of aboriginal middle 
America. Washington, Carnegie institution of Washington, 1936. 
vi, 2, 182 p. (Carnegie institution of Washington. Publication 
no. 471). 

References: p. 174-182. 

Polo, José Toribio. Bibliografia geografica del Peru, siglo XVI. Lima, 
1935. 

Porras Troconis, Gabriel. Gesta bolivariana. Caracas, Editorial 
‘*Blite’’, 1935. 2 p. 1., 7-301, 3 p. 

Bibliografia: p. 295-301. 

Prat, Domingo. Diccionario biografico, bibliografico, histérico y critico 
de guitarristas. Buenos Aires, Casa Romero y Fernandez, 1934, 
468 p. 

Priestley, Herbert Ingram. The coming of the white man, 1492-1848. 
New York. The Macmillan company, 1930. xx p.,11, 411 p. (A 
history of American life, vol. 1). 

Critical essay on authorities: p. 351-386. 

Pusch, Roberto. Catalogo de mapas, planos y croquis de la Republica 
argentina y parte de los paises limitrofes, con indicacién de in- 
stitutos, reparticiones, bibliotecas, etce., donde tales elementos pue- 
den consultarse. Buenos Aires, Talleres graficos de la Seccién pu- 
blicaciones e informes del Ministerio de agricultura de la nacién, 
1935. v. 1—(Argentine republic. Direccién de minas y geologia. 
Publicacion no. 108). 

Contents.—1. pte. Provincia de Buenos Aires y zona limitrofe. 

Quijano, A. Bibliografia histérica del derecho ecolombiano desde la 
publicacién de los ‘‘Derechos del hombre’’ por el Precursor (1794) 
hasta el centenario de la muerte del Libertador (1930) (Boletin de 
historia y antigiiedades. Bogota, 1935. v. XXII, p. 334-352, 529- 
544, 686-701). 
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Quiroz, Alberto. Situacién de la literatura mexicana. Le6én, Ediciones 
‘Guanajuato-México, 1984. 1 p.1,5-62p,11 | 

Raimundo, Jacques. O elemento afro-negro na lingua portuguesa, Rio 
de Janeiro, Renascenga editora, 1938. 191, 2 p., 11. 

Bibliografia: p. 181-191. 

Ramirez, Virginio. Bibliografia critico-literaria y poética del dr. An- 
tonio Gémez Restrepo. (Arte. Ibagué, Colombia, 1935. Afio I, p. 
384-389, afio II, p. 548-553). 

Rendon, Victor M. Escritoras ecuatorianas (Boletin del Centro de 
Investigaciones histéricas. Guayaquil, 1936. t. IV, p. 112-114). 
Restrepo Tirado, E. Documentos del Archivo de Indias, Lista de los 
encomenderos del partido de Santa Fé en 1595 (Boletin de historia 

y antigiiedades. Bogota, 1936. XXIII, p. 116-127). 

Rezende, Modesto. Os missionarios capuchinhos no Brasil; esbogo his- 
torico prefaciado pelo dr. Alfonso de E. Taunay da Academia 
brasileira. Sao Paulo, Convento da Immaculada conceigaéo, 1931. 
xvi, 603 p. 

Elenco das obras que consultamos: p. xi-xiv. 
Appendice: Elenco dos missionarios capuchinhos: p. 573-601. 


Richard, Robert. Chronique hispano-mexicaine (Bulletin hispanique. 
Bordeaux, 1935. V. 37, p. 80-102). 

Annotated bibliography of recent works largely on colonial history. 

Rippy, James Fred. Crusaders of the jungle, by J. Fred Rippy and 
Jean Thomas Nelson. Chapel Hill, The University of North Caro- 
lina press, 1936. X, 109, 2, 110-401 p. 

*“Notes:’’ p. 371-388. 

Historical evolution of Hispanic America. Oxford, B. Black- 
well, pref. 1932. XVII, 580 p. 

Reading lists: p. 541-553. 

Rodriguez Mofino, A. R. Catélogo de los manuscritos de América 
existentes en la ‘‘Coleccién de jesuitas’’, de la Academia de la his- 
toria. Badajoz, 1935. 90 p. 

Rojas Garciduefias, José J. El teatro de Nueva Espafia en el siglo 
XVI. México, Imp. de L. Alvarez, 1935, 221 p. 

Bibliografia: p. 223-226. 
Rome. Biblioteca del Centro di studi Americani. Catalogo. Rome, 


1935-. v. 1-. 
The first volume contains Ada Marchinos Bibliografia americana. 


Rosenbaum, Sidonia C. Gabriela Mistral, bibliografia (Revista his- 
panica moderna. New York, 1937. Afio ITI, p. 135-140). 
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Pablo Neruda: bibliografia (Revista hispanica moderna. New 
York, 1936. Afio III, p. 32-34). 

Rumazo Gonzélez, Alfonso. Siluetas liricas de poetas ecuatorianos. 
Quito, Editorial Bolivar, 1932. 2 p. 1., 9-203 p., 2 1. (Biblioteca 
ecuatoriana. Serie independiente). 

San Cristébal, Evaristo. Apuntes bibliograficos sobre el periodismo en 
el Peri (Boletin bibliografico de la Biblioteca central de la Uni- 
versidad de San Marcos. Lima, vol. ITI. no. 1). 

Sanchez, Carlos Enrique. La imprenta en el Ecuador; en conmemora- 
cién del IV centenario de la fundacién de Quito.—1534-1934, y el 
primer centenario de la Imprenta nacional. Quito, Ecuador, S. A., 
Talleres graficos nacionales, 1935. 214 p., 11. 


Sanchez, George Isidore. Mexico; a revolution by education, foreword 
by Rafael Ramirez. New York, The Viking press, 1936. xv, 211 p. 
Selected bibliography: p. 199-201. 

Sanchez-Séez, Braulio. Vieja y nueva literatura del Brasil. Santiago 
de Chile, Ed. Ercilla, 1935. 242,12 p. (Biblioteca América, XIV). 
Resefias bibliograficas: p. 226-242. 

Sanchez Sorondo, Matias G. Némina de las publicaciones comunistas 
y de otras ideologias extremistas editades en el pais y en el extran- 
jero, que circulan por el correo (Diario de sesiones de la Camara 
de diputados. Buenos Aires, 1937. t. III, p. 95-121). 

Radical periodicals for Hispanic America as follows: Argentina, 127 titles; 
Brazil, 10; Colombia, 4; Costa Rica, 1; Cuba, 15; Chile, 14; Ecuador, 5; Mexico, 
24; Peru, 3. 

Santamaria, Francisco J. El periodismo en Tabasco, 1825-1935. Méx- 
ico, Ediciones Botas, 1936. 314 p. 

Supplements and continues the list prepared by Serra and SAnchez Abalos; 
460 publications listed. 

Sayles, Edwin Booth. An archaeological survey of Chihuahua, Mexico. 
Globe, Ariz., Priv. print. for the Medallion, Gila pueblo, 1936. ix, 
119 p. (Medallion papers, no. XXII). 

Bibliography: p. 109-113. 

Schafer, Ernst. El Consejo real y supremo de las Indias; su historia, 
organizacion y labor administrativa hasta la terminacién de la casa 
de Austria. Sevilla, Imp. M. Carmona, 1935. v. 1—(Universidad 
de Sevilla. Publicaciones del Centro de estudios de historia de 
América). 

Bibliografia: p. 386-388. 
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Schneider, Alfred. Die nationalindustrien Siidamerikas; entwicklung, 
stand und importwirtschaftliche bedeutung. Hamburg, Ibero- 
amerikanisches institut, 1935. 88 p. (Ibero-amerikanische studien 
fe) 2 
see gots p. 81-88. 

Schwab, Federico. Bibliografia de etnologia peruana. Boletin bi- 
bliografico, pub. por la Biblioteca central de la Universidad. Lima, 
1936. Vol. IX, no. 1, p. 1-26. (Etnologia) ; no. 2, p. 4-27 (Arqueo- 
logia) ; no. 3-4, p. 101-115 (Antropologia, fisica y lingiiistica). 

Max Uhle y la arqueologia peruana (Revista chilena de his- 
toria y geografia. Santiago, 1936. t. LXXX, p. 198-212). 
Bibliografia del Dr. Max Uhle: p. 204-212. 

Seijo, Carlos. Carolinos ilustres, patriotas y beneméritos. Montevideo, 
Imprenta ‘‘El Siglo ilustrado’’, 1936. 244 p. 

Seoane, Buenaventura G. and Seoane Garcia, Guillermo F. El bid- 
grafo americano. T. I. Lima, Imp. E. Moreno, 1903, 390 p. 
Biographies of 45 Spanish Americans. 

Sheppard, George. Bibliografia de la geologia del Ecuador. (Anales 
de la Universidad central. Quito, 1931, num. 276, p. 285-298). 
Sheppard, George and Vaughan, Thomas Wayland. The geology of 
south-western Ecuador. London, T. Murby & Co., 1937. XIV, 

275 p. 
Bibliography: p. 262-269. 

Silva Castro, Raal. El cuento chileno, bibliografia (Anales de la 
Facultad de filosofia y educacién, Universidad de Chile. Santiago, 
1936. I, p. 116-173). 

Estudios sobre Gabriela Mistral. Santiago de Chile, Zig-zag, 
1935, XVI, 253 p. 

Bibliography: p. 229-249. 

Simpson, Eyler Newton. The ejido; Mexico’s way out. Chapel Hill, 
The University of North Carolina press, 1937. XXI, 849 p. 
Bibliography: p. 809-823. 

Sol4, Miguel. Historia del arte hispano-americano: arquitectura, escul- 
tura, pintura y artes menores en la América espafiola durante los 
siglos XVI, XVII y XVIII. Barcelona [ete.] Editorial Labor, 
s. a., 1935. 341 p., 1 1. (Colecci6én Labor. Seccién IV: artes 
plasticas. No. 371-372). 

Bibliografia: p. 331-334, 

Soto, Jess S. Divagacién sobre la biografia y algo en explicacién de 
la de Orozco y Berra (Boletin de la Sociedad mexicana de geo- 
grafia y estadistica. México, 1935. v. 44, p. 423-493). 
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Spain. Junta de relacitones culturales. Catdlogo de las bibliotecas 
espafiolas en las reptiblicas hispanoamericanas. Madrid, 1934. 1 p. 
1., 5-143 p. 

Catélogo de las bibliotecas populares espafiolas en las repi- 
blicas hispanoamericanas. Madrid, 1934. 1 p.1., 5-61 p. 

Sparn, E. Bibliografia de la geologia, mineralogia y paleontologia de 
la Republica Argentina, Parte VI, 1928-1931. Buenos Aires, T. 
Palumbo, 1935. 52 p. 

Spell, Jefferson Rea. Mexican literary periodicals of the 19th century 
(Proceedings of the Modern language association. Mar. 1937, v. 
LIT, no. 1). 

Stahl, Agustin. Estudios sobre la flora de Puerto Rico. 2. ed. San 
Juan, Impr. Venezuela, 1936. 2 v. 

Literatura: v. I, p. 33-52. 

Suarez, Julio. Catalogo de libros americanos. Buenos Aires, Talleres 
graficos Contreras, 1933-35. 2 v. 

Tablada, José Juan. Historia del arte en México. México, Compania 
nacional editora ‘‘ Aguilas’’, s. a., 1927. 255 p. 

Tamarén y Romeral, Pedro. Demonstracién del vastisimo obispado de 
la Nueva Vizcaya—1765; Durango, Sinaloa, Sonora, Arizona, 
Nuevo México, Chihuahua y porciones de Texas, Coahuila y Zaca- 
tecas; con una introduccidén bibliografica y anotaciones por Vito 
Alessio Robles. México, Antigua libreria Robredo, de J. Porrta e 
hijos, 1937. xviii, 464, 2 p. (Biblioteca hist6érica mexicana de 
obras inéditas, 7). 

Bibliografia: p, 425-434. 

Teixeira de Carvalho, Mario. Nobiliario sul riograndense, Porto 
Alegre, 1937. 

Terén V., Rafael Antonio. El Ecuador de hoy y sus problemas. 
(Anales de la Universidad central. Quito, 1935. nim. 291-292). 
Bibliografia de referencia: p. 431-433. 

Termer, F. Deutsche und nordamerikanische auslandsforschung in den 
iberoamerikanischen landern. Hamburg, Friederichsen de Gruy- 
ter, 1936. 21 p. 

Tobar Donoso, Julio. La iglesia ecuatoriana en el siglo XIX. Con 
una introduccién por el dr. Remigio Crespo Toral. Quito-Ecuador, 
“‘Editorial ecuatoriana’’, 1934- v. 1- At head of title: Publica- 


ciones de la Academia ecuatoriana. 
Indice de obras consultadas: v. 1, p. 619-630, 
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Torre Revello, José. Documentos referentes a la historia argentina en 
la Real academia de la historia de Madrid. Buenos Aires, Impr. 
de la Universidad, 1929. 66 p. (Publicaciones del Instituto de 
investigaciones histéricas, num. XLVII). 

Trelles, Carlos M. Bibliografia de la Universidad de la Habana 
(Revista bibliografica cubana. La Habana, 1936. Afio 1, p. 125- 
144). 
seh al the Bibliografia de la Universidad de la Habana by Juan Miguel 

Dihigo y Mestre. 

El] sitio de la Habana y la dominacién briténica en Cuba; 

trabajo de ingreso en la Academia de la historia (jueves 3 de julio 


de 1919) Habana, Imprenta ‘‘E] Siglo XX’’, 1925. 64 p. 
Bibliografia del sitio y rendicién de la Habana: p. 50-63. 


Tucuman, Argentine republic. Universidad. Biblioteca. Bibliografia 
de educacién, pedagogia general y especial, historia y legislacién 
universitaria. 

Tucuman, Imprenta La Velocidad, 1935. 76 p. (Universidad nacional 
de Tucuman. Publicacién no. 207. Boletin de la Biblioteca, no. 1). 

Uhle, Max. Bibliografia ampliada sobre etnologia y arqueologia en el 


Ecuador. (Anales de la Universidad central. Quito, 1929). 
See also his Bibliografia sobre etnologia y arqueologia del Ecuador, in 
Boletin de la Biblioteca nacional del Quito, 1926. n. s., no. 7, p. 435-446. 


Uribe-Echavarria, Juan. La novela de la revolucién mexicana y la 
novela hispanoamericana actual (Anales de la Universidad de 
Chile. Santiago, 1936. Cuatro trimestre de 1935, p. 1-95). 
Bibliografia: p. 90-95. 

Uribe Muiioz, Bernardo. Mujeres de América. Medellin, Imp. oficial, 
1934. XXI p., 11, 460 p. 21. 

Urioste, Antero. Ensayo de una bibliografia, cartografia e iconografia 
del departamento de Rocha. Montevideo, 1937. 

Vaillant, George Clapp. Early cultures of the valley of Mexico: re- 
sults of the stratigraphical project of the American museum of 
natural history in the valley of Mexico, 1928-1933. New York city, 
The American museum of natural history, 1935. 1 p. 1, p. 281- 
328. (Anthropological papers of the American museum of natural 
history. Vol. XXXYV, pt. III). 

Bibliography: p. 305-328. 

Valle, Rafael Heliodoro. Bibliografia de Genaro Estrada (Letras de 
México. México, 1937. Num. 18, 1 de Noviembre, p. 14). 
Bibliografia del Dr. Bonilla (Sanso, Aro. Policarpo Bonilla. 

México, Imprenta mundial, 1936, p. 549-556). 
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Bibliografia maya (Boletin bibliografico de antropologia ame- 
ricana. México, 1937. v. I, enero a junio, 22 p. at end, A-B, julio- 
septiembre, p. 23-49, C). 

Vargas Ugarte, Rubén. Manuscritos peruanos en las Bibliotecas del 
extranjero. Lima, Talleres tip. de la empresa periodistica, 1935. 
359 p. 

A ie volume now being prepared, will cover manuscripts in Peru. 

Vega, Carlos. Danzas y canciones argentinas, teorias e investigaciones ; 
un ensayo sobre el tango. Buenos Aires, 1936. 309, 3 p. 
Bibliografia: p. 305-307. 

Vela, Arqueles. Historia materialista del arte. México, Talleres grafi- 
cos de la nacién, 1936. 94 p., 1 1. 

Bibliografia: 93-94. 

Vela, Daniel. Geneonomia maya-quitche. Guatemala, Unidén tipo- 
grafica, 1935. 102 p. 

Contains bibliography. 

Velde, Paul van de. Breves apuntes sobre la bibliografia mexicana 
(Memorias y revista de la sociedad cientifica ‘‘ Antonio Alzate’’. 
México, 1931. v. 51, p. 89-97). 


Velho Sobrinho, J. F.' Diccionario bio-bibliogréphico brasileiro. Rio 
de Janeiro, Irmaos Pongetti, 1937— v. 1— (Aarao Garcia-Azevedo 
Castro )— 

An indispensable work for Brazilian bio-bibliography. 

Venezuela. Biblioteca nacional. Catdlogo de la seccién de bibliografia 
nacional (2. ed., aum. y corr. por el br. Ciro Nava, subdirector del 
Instituto). Caracas, Editorial ‘‘Elite’’, 1930. 74 p. 

Contents.—A. Obras de autores nacionales impresas en el pais o en el ex- 
tranjero y de autores extranjeros impresas en el pais.—B. Obras de autores ex- 
tranjeros relativas a Venezuela. 

Victorica, Ricardo. Errores y omisiones de una seudo-bibliografia 
guarani. Buenos Aires, 1934. 


Vidal, José Maria. El primer arzobispo de Montevideo, doctor don 
Mariano Soler. Montevideo, Escuela tipografica, Talleres Don 
Bosco, 1935. 2 v. (Biblioteca uruguaya de autores catélicos). 
Bibliografia de monsefior Soler, compuesta por A. E. Xalambri: v. 2, p. 119- 

127. 

Villacorta, C. A. Epitome de la historia de la imprenta en Guatemala 
durante la colonia (Anales de la Sociedad de geografia e historia 
de Guatemala. Guatemala, 1936. v. XII, p. 278-287). } 


Villalobos, R. Letras bolivianas, los poetas y sus obras. La Paz, 1936. 
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Villar Villamil, Ignacio de. Cedulario heraldico & conquistadores de 
Nueva Espafia. México, Talleres grdficos del Museo nacional de 
arqueologia, historia y etnografia, 1933. viii, 431 p. 145 coats of 
arms. 

Villasefor, Ramiro. Bibliografia de Mariano Azuela (Letras de Méx- 
ico. México, 1937. no. 6, 16 de abril, p. 8). 

Wagner, Henry Raup. The Spanish Southwest, 1542-1794; an an- 
notated bibliography. Albuquerque, The Quivira society, 1937. 2 v. 
(Quivira society. Publications. vol. VII). 

Bibliography: p. 501-524. 

Wellman, Esther Turner. Amado Nervo, Mexico’s religious poet. 
New York, Instituto de las Espajias en los Estados Unidos, 1936. 
3 p. 1., ix-xii, 13-293 p. 

Bibliography: p. 291-292. 

Wilgus, A. Curtis. List of government publications concerning His- 
panic America. (Hispanic American Historical Review, Durham, 
N. C., 1938, v. XVIII, p. 127-141). 

Covers items listed in Monthly catalogue, U. S. public documents, April-Sep- 

tember, 1936. 


Williams, Llewelyn. Woods of northeastern Peru. Chicago, 1936. 587 
p. (Field museum of natural history. Botanical series, v. XV). 
Bibliography: p. 568-574. 

Wittich, E. Die entwicklung des zeitungswesens in Mexiko (Zeitungs- 
wissenschaft. Berlin, 1935. X, p. 479-516). 

Zavala, Silvio A. La encomienda indiana. Madrid, Imprenta helénica, 
1935. 3 p. 1., 356 p. (Junta para ampliacién de estudios e investi- 
gaciones cientificas. Centro de estudios histéricos. Seccién his- 
panoamericana. Publicaciones II). 

Bibliografia: p. 347-351. 

Zulén, Pedro S. Bibliografia de Sebastian Lorente (1813-1884) (Bole- 
tin bibliografico de la Biblioteca central de la Universidad de San 
Marcos. Lima, vol. I, no. 6). 


ADDITIONAL ITEMS TOWARD A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
GENARO ESTRADA 


Additional titles toward a bibliography of the great Mexican 
scholar, Genaro Estrada, are as follows (see list in this Review for 
May, 1938) : 

Bibliography 


Bibliografia de Amado Nervo. México, Imp. de la Secretaria de Relaciones Ex- 
teriores, 1925. Pp. 42. 18.4x 14.2 ems. 

Monografias Bibliogréficas Mexicanas. Libros y Bibliotecas de México. La 
Organizacién Bibliogr4fica Mexicana. (Feria de Libros de Madrid, 1934). Pp. 
26. 21 x 13.8 cms. 

Cuadernos Mexicanos de la Embajada de México en Espaifia. 

200 Notas de Bibliografia Mexicana. México, Imp. de la Secretaria de Relaciones 
Exteriores, 1935. Pp. 130. 19.5 x 13.7 ems. 

No. 31 of ‘‘Monografias Bibliogrfficas Mexicanas’’. 


Prefaces 


Introduccién. In La Misién de Corpancho, Mexico, 1923. Pp. I-XIII. 
No. 4 of ‘‘ Archivo Histérico Diplomatico Mexicano’’, 
Introduccién. In Diario de un Escribiente de Legacién, by Joaquin Moreno. 
Mexico, 1925. Pp. VII-XX. 
No. 16 of ‘‘ Archivo Histérico Diplomatico Mexicano’’. 
Nota Preliminar. In Marcas de Fuego de las antiguas Bibliotecas Mezicanas, by 
Rafael Sala. Mexico, 1925. Pp. VII-IX. 
_ No. 2 of ‘‘Monografias Bibliogrficas Mexicanas’’, 
Introduccién. In Bibliografia de Sinaloa, histérica y geografica, by José G. 
Heredia. Mexico, 1926. Pp. VII-VIII. 
No. 6 of ‘‘Monografias BibliogrAficas Mexicanas’’, 
Introduccién. In Bibliografia de Juan Ruiz de Alarcén, by Nicol4s Rangel. 
Mexico, 1927. Pp. VII-VIII. 
No. 11 of ‘* Monografias BibliogrAficas Mexicanas’’. 
Algunas Palabras a propésito de esta Coleccién. In Bibliografia de la Revolucién 
Mexicana, Tomo II, by Roberto Ramos. Mexico, 1935. Pp. IX-XIV. 
No. 30 of ‘‘Monografias Bibliogrfficas Mexicanas’’. 
Introduccién. In Indice de Documentos de Nueva Espaiia existentes en el Archivo 
de Indias de Sevilla, compiled by Francisco del Paso y Troncoso. Mexico, 1928. 
No. 12 of ‘‘Monografias Bibliogrfficas Mexicanas’’. 
Introduccién. In Bibliografia de Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, by Dorothy Schons. 
Mexico, 1927, Pp. VII-IX. 
No. 7 of ‘‘Monografias Bibliograficas Mexicanas’?, 
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Introduccién. In Don Juan Prim y su Labor diplomdtica en México. Mexico, 1928. 
Pp. VII-XXVIII. 
No. 25 of ‘‘Archivo Histérico Diplom&tico Mexicano’’. 
Objeto de esta Publicacién. In La Diplomacia Mexicana. Pequeia Revista His- 
térica, by Antonio de la Peiia y Reyes. Mexico, 1923. Pp. 3-4. 
No. 1 of ‘‘ Archivo Histérico Diplom4tico Mexicano’’. 
Prélogo. In Las Memorias diplomdticas de Mr. Foster sobre México. Mexico, 
1929. Pp. VI-XXII. 
No. 29 of ‘‘ Archivo Histérico DiplomAtico Mexicano’’. 
Prélogo. In Un Siglo de Relaciones internacionales de México (A través de los 
Mensajes presidenciales). Mexico, 1935. Pp. VII-XXVII. 
No. 39 of ‘Archivo Histérico Diplomatico Mexicano’’. 


Opinions and Judgments relative to Estrada 


Domenchina, J. J. ‘‘ ‘Paso a Nivel’, por Genaro Estrada’’. In El Sol, Madrid, 
June 4, 1933. 

Fernandez MacGregor, Genaro. Genaro Estrada. Mexico, Imprenta de Miguel N. 
Lira. Editorial Fabula, 1938. Pp. 45. 23 x 16 cms. 

Lépez Izquierdo, R. ‘*‘Dos Libros de Poemas Espafioles del Poeta Mexicano D. 
Genaro Estrada’’. In Letras, Mexico, 1934, VI (55): 3. 

On ‘‘Senderillos a ras’’ and ‘‘Paso a Nivel’’. 

Matteis, E. de. ‘‘Un Escritor Mexicano: Genaro Estrada’’. In El Libro y el 
Pueblo. Mexico, 1934, XII: 516-518. 

Reyes, Alfonso: ‘‘Genaro Esttada’’. In La Nacién, Buenos Aires. October 3, 
1937. 

RAFAEL HELIODORO VALLE. 

Tacubaya, Mexico, D. F. 


SOME RECENT BRAZILIAN AND PORTUGUESE 
PUBLICATIONS 


The titles listed below have been gleaned from Brazilian and Por- 
tuguese newspapers and periodicals for the months of January to 
August, 1936. Titles to a few outstanding articles published in the 
Jornal do Commercio of Rio de Janeiro and the Jornal do Comércio e 
das Colénias of Lisbon, have also been included. 


Aben-Attar-Netto: Philosophia politica brasileira. Sao Paulo, Typographia Rio 
Branco, 1936. 

The author, who is a follower of Spengler, has endeavored in this book to 
study political problems of Brazil in the light of the historical philosophy of 
the author of The Decline of the West. 

Abranches, Dunshee de: Uma vida . . .; perfil biographico do professor José de 
Abranches Moura. Rio de Janeiro, Typographia do Jornal do Commercio, 1936. 
** Aec&o eatholica brasileira’’: In Jornal do Commercio, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
January 1, 1936. 
A study of social activity of the Catholic Church in Brazil in recent years. 
Accioly, Hildebrando: O reconhecimento do Brasil pelos Estados Unidos da Ame- 
rica. Sio Paulo, Companhia Editora Nacional, 1936. 

Dr. Accioly, who was recently called to occupy an important post in the 
ministry of foreign affairs at Rio, after having served as embassy counselor in 
Washington and minister plenipotentiary in Bucharest, is a student of di- 
plomacy and international law. 

Albuquerque Filho, Luiz Rodolpho Cavaleanti de. Contra o integralismo! Rio de 
Janeiro, Typographia do Jornal do Commercio, 1936. 

Fascism in Brazil goes under the name of Integralismo. The work above 
mentioned is an attack against the political philosophy of the Integralista 
party which is headed by Plinio Salgado. 

Alfanjos. Ouro brasileiro. Sio Paulo, Imprensa Commercial [1936]. 

A study on Brazilian finances. 

Almeida, Antonio Figueira de: Historia do ensino secundario no Brasil. Rio de 
Janeiro, Livraria Jacintho, 1936. 

Amado, Jorge: Os romances da Bahia. Rio de Janeiro, Livraria José Olympio, 
Ed., 1936. 

Apparently a reprint of Jorge Amado’s three notable novels Cacau, Suor, 
and Mar Morto. The author is one of the most distinguished writers of present- 
day Brazil.. His novels deal with life in the state of Bahia. 

Amaral, Villemor do: Codigo das sociedades anonymas. Rio de Janeiro, F 
Briguiet, Ed., 1936. 

Amorim, Deolindo: ‘‘ Vigencia do Monroismo’’. In Jornal do Commercio, Rio de 
Janeiro, July, 12, 1936. 


. 
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Anais das bibliotecas, museus e arquivo historico municipais. In Boletim trimen- 
sal. No 18, Outubro-Dezembro, 1935, Lisbon, Portugal. 

It contains an important ‘‘Catalogo da exposigio bibliografica e iconogra- 
fica da conquista de Lisboa os Mouros por D. Afonso Henriques’’. 

Araujo Jorge, J. G.: Bazar de rythmos. Rio de Janeiro, Ariel ed. ltd., 1935. 

Poetry. 

Archer, Maria: Africa selvagem. [Lisbon, 1936]. 

Folk-lore of Portuguese Africa. 

Archivos do Museu Nacional, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Vol. XK XVI, 1934. Rio de 
Janeiro, Typographia Nacional, 1935. 

Augusto, José: Porque sou parlamentarista. Rio de Janeiro, Typographia do 
Jornal do Commercio, 1936. 

The Constitution of 1934 offered Brazil the opportunity of adopting again 
a parliamentary form of government. The author explains in this work why 
he favors this type of government for Brazil. 

Azevedo, Raul: ‘‘Do meu livro de saudades; independencia—Princeza Isabel, a 
maior das brasileiras—Patria’’. In Jornal do Commercio, Rio de Janeiro, 
August 23, 1936. 

Berlink, Cardine. A mappotheca do Itamaraty. Rio de Janeiro, Imprensa Na- 
cional, 1936. 

The building housing the ministry of foreign affairs in Rio is called the 
Itamaraty. Recently the archives and library of the Itamaraty were reor- 
ganized. In this work, the author describes the map division of the library. 

Bezerra, Alcides: A philosophia na phase colonial, Reprint from vol. XXXIII, of 
Publicagées do Archivo Nacional. Rio de Janeiro, Officina Graphica do Archivo 
Nacional, 1935. 

The author of this study is at present director of the National Archives of 
Brazil. 

Bevilaqua, Clovis: Codigo civil dos Estados Unidos do Brasil; commentado. Vol. 
I, 5th ed, Rio de Janeiro, Livraria Francisco Alves, 1936. 

Bevilaqua is considered the highest authority in Brazil on juridical matters. 
He is the author both of the Brazilian Civil Code and its best commentaries. 
The latter, in 6 volumes, were first published in 1916. This, and other sub- 
sequent editions, being out of print, a new one is now being published. Volume 
I contains a history of the codification of civil law in Brazil. 

Bittencourt, Feij6: ‘‘Evolugado do Instituto Historico e Geographico Brasileiro’. 
In Jornal do Commercio, Rio de Janeiro, July 26 and August 9, 1936. 

Bittencourt, Liberato: Mario de Alencar; literatura comparada. Rio de Janeiro, 
Officina Graphiea do Ginasio 28 de Setembro [1936?]. 

Boiteaux, Lueas Alexandre: ‘‘A respeito de uma quinta viagem de Americo Ves- 
pucci’’. In Jornal do Commercio, Rio de Janeiro, January 5, 1936. 

The author, who is a distinguished officer of the Brazilian navy, is known 
for his historical studies. 

Boletim do Museu Nacional, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil: Vol. XI, No, 1, March, 1935. 

Published under the direction of E. Roquette-Pinto, who is at present direc- 
tor of the National Museum of Rio, and a distinguished ethnologist. 
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Boletim dos organismos econémicos: Organ of the Ministério do Comercio e In- 
dustria, Lisbon, Portugal. 

Bougas, Valetim F.: Os dois cyclos economicos da Republica e o seu commercio 
exterior; parecer emittido pelo consultor technico . . . na sessio de 7 de 
outubro de 1935, do Conselho Federal de Commercio Superior. Rio de Janeiro, 
Estabelecimento de Artes Graphicas C. Mendes Jor., 1935. 

Brasiliano, Rubio: O Rio Grande do Sul e a Cisplatina; estudo historico sobre a 
colonisagao e a constituigéo geographica da nossa terra e das questées platinas. 
Porto Alegre, Officina Graphica da Livraria do Globo, 1935. 

Britto, José Saturnino: Evolucéo do cooperativismo. Rio de Janeiro, Casa Man- 
darino, 1936. 

Caetano, Marcelo: Perspectivas. Lisbon, Ed. of the author, 1936. 

Notes on social and economic matters. 

Calmon, Pedro: ‘‘O escravo brasileiro no seculo XIX’’. In Jornal do Commercio, 
Rio de Janeiro, August 23, 1936. 

Campo Belo, Conde de (Henrique): Governadores gerais e vice-reis do Brasil. 
Lisbon, Ed. da Agencia Geral das Colonias [1936%]. 

Campos, Agostinho de: A fé no imperio. Lisbon, Ed. da Universidade Nacional 
[19359]. 

Agostinho de Campos is one of the best informed and elegant writers of 
contemporary Portugal. This is a collection of articles written by him at 
various times on Portuguese questions. 

Cardoso, Leontina Licinio:. Almas. Sao Paulo, Companhia Melhoramentos de Sao 
Paulo, Ed., 1935. 

Biographies of six Brazilian women. 

Cardoso, Marta: Folclore de Cadaval. Lisbon, Ed. of the author, 1936. 

Carvalho, Antonio Gontijo: Vultos da Republica. Sao Paulo, Empreza Graphica 
da Revista dos tribunaes, 1936. 

Biographies of Carlos Peixoto, David Campista, and Gastao da Cunha. 

Castro, Aloysio de: Os amores de Horacio. Rio de Janeiro, Livraria Briguiet, ed., 
1936. 

Castro, Sylvio Rangel de: A irradiagéo da cultura latina no Brasil. Rio de 
Janeiro, Imprensa Nacional, 1936. 

The author is in the diplomatic service of his country. 

Chagas, Carlos: Discursos e conferencias. Rio de Janeiro, Officina Graphica S. A. 
‘*A Noite’’, 1936. 

The author, who died recently, was considered one of the greatest scientists 
of modern Brazil. 

Coaracy, Vivaldo: Zacarias. Rio de Janeiro, Livraria José Olympio, 1936. 

Critic of contemporary life in Brazil. 

Correia Filho, V.: ‘‘Feij6 e Monte-Alverne’’. In Jornal do Commercio, Rio de 
Janeiro, August 9, 1936. 

A study on Diogo Antonio Feij6 and Francisco José Carvalho, the latter 
better known as Frei Francisco de Monte-Alverne, both prominent Brazilian 
personalities of the nineteenth century. 

Dale, Gustavo: Terra morena. Rio de Janeiro, Ed. Gaspar Silva & Co., 1936. 

Novel of ideas of contemporary Brazil. 
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Dantas, Marcos de Souza: O problema das nossas dividas externas. Rio de Janeiro, 
Ed. da ‘‘Magazine Commercial’? [19369]. 

The author was a member of the financial delegation recently sent by the 
Brazilian government to the United States and European countries to nego- 
tiate with respect to the Brazilian foreign debt and other financial and eco- 
nomie matters. 

Del Picchia, Menotti: ‘‘Contribuigio de 8. Paulo para o movimento de renovacaio 
espiritual do Brasil’’. In Jornal do Commercio, Rio de Janeiro, August 30, 
1936. 

D’Eu, Conde: Viagem militar ao Rio Grande do Sul; dezenove cartas com- 
mentadas por Max Fleiuss. Sao Paulo, Companhia Editora Nacional, 1936. 

Written in 1865, these letters were sent to the Instituto Historico e Ge- 
ographico Brasileiro and published in vol. 85 of the Instituto’s Revista. They 
are now published again with commentaries by the well known Brazilian his- 
torian Max Fleiuss. 

Dias, Carlos Malheiro: Pensadores brasileiros. Lisbon, Livraria Bertrand, 1936. 

Malheiro Dias is one of the best writers of modern Portugal. This book 
contains studies on Gilberto Amado, Ronald de Carvalho, Baptista Pereira, 
Azevedo Amaral, Gilberto Freyre, Tristéo de Atahyde, and Plinio Salgado. 

Directoria Geral de Estatistica do Estado da Bahia: Vida economica do Estado 
da Bahia. Bahia, Papelaria Brasileira, 1935. 

Esaguy, José de: Relato inedito sdbre o desembarque del-rei D. Sebastiao em 
Tanger. [Lisbon?], Ed. of the author, [1936]. 

Faria, Godofredo de: Paiz aviltado. Rio de Janeiro, Typographia do Jornal do 
Commercio, 1935. 

Critical study of recent financial and economic policies of Brazil. 

Ferreira, Manoel Antonio: O fundador do imperio luso no Oriente. Rio de Janeiro, 
Ed. do Sociedade Luso-Africana do Rio de Janeiro, Graphica Rio Arte Ltda., 
1936. 

Freire, Mario A.: ‘‘Primeiras manifestacdes da imprensa no Brasil’’. In Jornal 
do Commercio, Rio de Janeiro, February 9, 1936. 

Gago Coutinho: ‘‘O descobrimento da América’’. In Jornal do Coméreio e das 
Colénias, Lisbon, April 28, 1936. 

Griecco, Aggripino: Gente nova do Brasil. Rio de Janeiro, Officina de Obras 
Graphicas da S. A. ‘‘A Noite’’, Livraria José Olympio, ed., 1935. 

Guimaraes Junior, Castro: ‘‘Caxias; o guerreiro tutelar do imperio’’. In Jornal 
do Commercio, Rio de Janeiro, August 23, 1936. 

Gurgel, L. Amaral: Ensaios quinhentistas; estudos historicos. Sao Paulo, Empreza 
Editora J. Fagundes, 1936. 

Instituto de Reorganizacéo Racional do Trabalho de S. Paulo—Departamento 
Central do Trabalho de S. Paulo: Projecto de organizagio. Sao Paulo, 
Tipografia Siqueira, 1936. 

A project of reorganization of the Institute, commonly known as the 
IDORT. 

Jobim, Anisio: A intellectualidade no extremo norte. Manaos, Amazonas, Livraria 
Classica, 1934. 
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Kneht, Theodoro: Os mineraes e minerios do Estado de Sao Paulo. Ed. of the 
Directoria de Publicidade Agricola da Secretaria da Agricultura, Industria e 
Commercio do Estado de Sao Paulo, reprint from the Boletim da Agricultura. 
Sao Paulo, Typographia Brasil, 1935. 

Lemos, Macario: Clovis Bevilaqua; sua vida e sua obra. Rio de Janeiro, Livraria 
Educadora, [19369]. 

Lima Junior, Augusto de: O amor infeliz de Marilia e Dirceu. Rio de Janeiro, 
Officina Graphica da S. A. ‘‘A Noite’’, 1936. 

Lobo, Helio: ‘‘Carlos Chagas, um retrato’’. In Jornal do Commercio, July 12, 
1936. 

Lyra, Heitor: ‘‘Exilio e morte do imperador’’. In Jornal do Commercio, January 
5, 1936. 

Malta, Eduardo: No mundo dos homens. Lisbon, Ed. Franco, [1936]. 

Novel of contemporary life in Portugal. The author is a well known 
painter. 

Maranhao, Petrarcha: O turbilhio; ensaios. Rio de Janeiro, Alba ed., 1936. 

Essays on international law, poetry, political synthesis, etc. 

Mattos, P.: Trinta dias em aguas do Amazonas. Rio de Janeiro, Livraria Fran- 
cisco Alves, 1936. 

Maul, Carlos: Nacionalismo e communismo. Rio de Janeiro, Baptista de Souza & 
Cia., 1936. 

Mauricy, Andrade: A nova literatura brasileira. Porto Alegre, Livraria do Globo, 
1936. 

Medeiros, Fernando Saboia: ‘‘A navegacéo do Amazonas’’. In Jornal do Com- 
mercio, Rio de Janeiro, August 16, 1936. 

Mello, Affonso de Toledo Bandeira de: Politique commerciale du Brésil. Rio de 
Janeiro. Published by Departamento de Estatistica e Publicidade do Minis- 
terio do Trabalho, 1935. 

Melo, Camara Manuel: Marvina. Ed. Coimbra [1936]. 

A novel. 

Mello, Martinho Nobre de: ‘‘O cruzeiro do sul na bandeira nacional e a reinvidi- 
eagaéo de sua descoberta para os portuguezes’’. In Jornal do Commercio, Rio 
de Janeiro, February 9, 1936. 

Dr. Martinho Nobre, who is now Portuguese ambassador to Brazil, is a dis- 
tinguished man of letters and student of history. 

Mendonga, Renato: ‘‘Evolucéo da lexicografia brasileira’’. In Jornal do Com- 
mercio, February 16, 1936. 

—— ‘‘Literatura regional’’; In Jornal do Commercio, August 30, 1936. 

‘‘Geographia da lingua brasileira’. In Jornal do Commercio, June 14, 
1936. 

Mennueci, Sud: Pelo sentido ruralista da civilizagio. Sio Paulo, Empreza Gra- 
phica da Revista dos Tribunaes, 1935. 

The author, who was director general of public education in the state of 
Sao Paulo a few years ago, studies in this book the work in Sao Paulo leading 
to a rural trend in public education. 


Messeder, Alexandre: A lingua e a nacionalidade. Rio de J aneiro, Estabelecimento 
Graphico Apollo, 1935. 
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Miranda, Pontes de: Commentarios 4 constituicio da Republica dos Estados 
Unidos do Brazil. Vol. I. Ed. Guanabara, Rio de Janeiro, 1936. 

Moraes, Evaristo de: ‘‘Ligeiros tragos da propaganda republicana’’. In Jornal 
do Commercio, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, August 16, 1936. 

Octavio, Rodrigo: Minhas memorias dos outros. Livraria José Olympio, Ed. 3 
vols., Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 1935-36. 

An outstanding book of memoirs. 

Padua, Marina: A vida gloriosa de Carlos Gomes. Livraria Jacintho, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, 1936. 

Pereira, Armando de Arruda: Diario de viagem de Sao Paulo a Belém do Pard, 
descendo o Araguaya. Graphica Paulista, Sio Paulo, Brazil, 1935. 

Pinho, Wanderley: ‘Carlos Frederico Lecor’’, Jornal do Commercio, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, August 16, 1936. 

Lecor, later Baron and Viscount of Laguna, was a Portuguese soldier who 
took part in the Napoleonic wars and in the war against Artigas. 

Piza Junior, Salvador de Toledo, and Fonseca, José Pinto da: Heterosphilus 
coffeicola; relatorio da viagem realizada 4s Indias Neerlandezas e 4 Africa 
Oriental Ingleza, pelos Srs. ... para estudar a biologia dessa parasita da bréca 
do café. Ed. da Directoria de Publicidade Agricola da Secretaria da Agricul- 
tura, Industria e Commercio do Estado de Sao Paulo. Typographia Brazil, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, 1935. 

Pontes, Eloy: A vida inquieta de Raul Pompeia. Livraria José Olympio, ed., Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, 1935. 

Prada, Egidio: Coisas do ensino. Sao Paulo, Brazil, 1936. 

A study on public education in the state of Sao Paulo. 

Rego, José Lins do: Usina. Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 1936. 

This book, a novel by one of the outstanding writers of modern Brazil, is 
one of a series by the same author depicting life in the sugar producing region 
of that country. 

Reis, Antonio SimGes dos . . . ‘‘Pero de Magalhaes Gandavo’’. In Jornal do Com- 
mercio, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, March 29, 1936. 

Reis, T. Fortunato: A constituigéo federal e a navegagéo aerea. Imprensa Na- 
cional, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 1935. 

Revista do Instituto Historico e Geographico Brasileiro: Vol. 166 (2nd of 1932). 
Imprensa Nacional, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 1935. 

Revista da Sociedade de Geographia do Rio de Janeiro. 2 vols., tomes XL and 
XLI, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 1935. 

Ribeiro, Jodo: O elemento negro; historia, folklore, linguistica. Vol. VIII of the 
Bibliotheca Historica. Rio de Janeiro, Editora Record [19367]. 

Ribeiro, Joaquim: ‘‘Um grande historiador; Diogo de Vasconcellos e a historia 
da civilizagéo mineira’’. In Jornal do Commercio, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
August 23, 1936. 

Rocha, Hugo: Além mar. Lisbon, Ed. Artes & Letras, 1936. 

On Portuguese colonies. 

Rodrigues, Lima: O padre Bento. Rio de Janeiro, Typographia do Jornal do Com- 
mercio, 1936. 

Historical novel. 
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Rodrigues, Lopes: Anchieta e a medicina. Minas, Brazil, Bibliotheca Mineira de 
Cultura. Ed. Apollo, Bello Horizonte [19357]. 

Souza, Bernardino José de: Heroinas bahianas. Rio de Janeiro, Livraria José 
Olympio, Ed., 1936. 

Souza e Silva, A. C. de: ‘‘O Almirante Saldanha e a revolta da armada’’. In 
Jornal do Commercio, Rio de Janeiro, June 14, 1936. 

Taunay, Affonso de E.: Subsidios para a historia do café no Brasil colonial. Rio 
de Janeiro, Ed. do Departamento Nacional do Café, 1935. 

‘<Depoimentos de missionarios dos seculos XVII e XVIII’’. In Jornal do 

Commercio, Rio de Janeiro, July 5, 1936. 

“¢ Andreoni e o trabalho servil’’. In Jornal do Commercio, Rio de Janeiro, 

July 12, 1936. 

‘¢Panorama africano’’. In Jornal do Commercio, Rio de Janeiro, July 19, 

1936. 

‘¢Racas e cousas do trafico’’. In Jornal do Commercio, Rio de Janeiro, 

July 26, 1936. 

‘¢Documentos servis dos seculos XVII e XVIII’’. In Jornal do Com- 

mercio, Rio de Janeiro, August 9, 1936. 

‘¢Numeros do trafico’’. In Jornal do Commercio, Rio de Janeiro, August 
16, 1936. 

Torre Negra, Henrique Manuel da: A rota das naus da India. Lisbon, Imprensa 
Lucas & Cia. 1935, 

Verissimo, Ignacio José: ‘‘ Antecedentes diplomaticos da guerra do Paraguay’’. 
In Jornal do Commercio, Rio de Janeiro, July 5, 1936. 

Viana, Victor: ‘‘Os jesuitas no Rio de Janeiro antes de Villegaignon’’, In Jornal 
do Commercio, Rio de Janeiro, January 5, 1936. 

**O espirito americano; as nossas realidades e 0 atavismo peninsular’’. In 

Jornal do Commercio, Rio de Janeiro, August 9, 1936. 

‘*O pensamento americano; de Monroe a Roosevelt’’. In Jornal do Com- 
mercio, Rio de Janeiro, August 23, 1936. 

Vieira, Arlindo: O problema do ensino secundario. Rio de Janeiro, Livraria 
Jacintho, 1936. 

Wanderley, Pinho: ‘‘Abolicg&éo do trafico interprovincial de escravos’’. In Jornal 
do Commercio, Rio de Janeiro, June 14, 1936. 

Zwerling, Uri, ed.: Os judeus na historia do Brazil. Rio de Janeiro, 1936. 

Rav D’Eea. 


Washington, D. C. 


NOTES 


The third edition of J. Fred Rippy’s Latin America in World 
Politics, An Outline Survey, has recently been issued by F. S. Crofts 
& Co. (New York, 1938, 7 ll., pp. 303, $5.00). In the first fifteen 
chapters of the third edition, slight revisions have been made. Chap- 
ter XVI has been entirely rewritten because of changes made in the 
policy of the United States toward Hispanic America by Presidents 
Hoover and Roosevelt since 1931. Professor Rippy presents ‘‘the new 
policy in its proper setting, with some attention to current apprehen- 
sions regarding Nazi and Fascisti influence’’. Chapter XVI is en- 
titled ‘‘The Latin-American policy of the United States; Roosevelt 
to Roosevelt’’. The chapter is of interest and time will show how far, 
if any, modification of Dr. Rippy’s cautious remarks must be made. 
The book and especially this last chapter will be of use in classroom 
discussion and further writings on the same subject. That the volume 
has entered upon its third edition is good evidence that it was needed 
and that it has found a place. Dr. Rippy has become one of the fore- 
most authorities in the United States on the history and politics of 
Hispanic America. 


Visual Outline of Latin American History (New York, Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1938, pp. 203, 75 cts.), by Russell H. Fitzgibbon 
of the University of California at Los Angeles, is the most recent 
addition to the Students Outline Series. In topical form it gives the 
salient points of the political history of the Hispanic American Re- 
publics during the colonial and national periods. The last three sec- 
tions deal with social and cultural conditions, economic and industrial 
progress, and international relations. The facts are presented with a 
view of giving the student a survey of the field and are arranged so 
as to serve as a comprehensive review of the subject.—R. R. Hm. 


The second volume of the late Cecil Jane’s Select Documents 
illustrating the four Voyages of Columbus (London, Hakluyt Society, 
1933, pp. lxxxix, 164, £1 11s 6d, net), presents an unfinished critical 
introduction by Mr. Jane, a supplementary introduction ‘‘Columbus 
and the World Map’’, by Professor E. G. R. Taylor, and the annotated 
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text (original and translation) of the narratives of the third and 
fourth voyages of Columbus. Edward Lynam, in a prefatory note, 
states truly that ‘‘the critical knowledge and judgment which he 
[Jane] displayed in his introduction and notes to that volume [Jane cS 
first volume] quickly gained for him a high reputation as an authority 
on Columbus’’. The same truth is evident in the two critical essays by 
Jane published in this Review. The text used in the present volume 
is that of De Lollis Scrittt di Christoforo Colombo, except in the case 
of the Relacién of Diego Méndez, where the text as published by 
Fernandez de Navarrete was used. The documents presented on the 
third voyage are the letter of Columbus to Ferdinand and Isabella, 
a copy of which, in the hand of Las Casas, is preserved in the 
Biblioteca Nacional in Madrid, and printed by De Lollis; and the 
letter to the nurse, Dofia Juana de la Torre (1500). The documents 
of the fourth voyage are the letter written to Ferdinand and Isabella 
from Jamaica, on January 7, 1503, and the last will and testament of 
Diego Méndez. As in Volume I, the text appears in page-for-page 
original and translation. The volume has a sketch by Columbus of 
the coast of Espafiola and two maps illustrating the third and fourth 
voyages, which were compiled by Professor Taylor. The world of 
scholarship is the poorer on account of Jane’s death on February 15, 
1932. He was an original scholar with a keenly critical mind. 


El Arte moderno en México. Breve Historia—Siglos XIX y XX 
(Mexico, Antigua Libreria Robredo, José Porrua e Hijos, 1937, pp. 
473; 292 illustrations on 173 plates) by Justino Ferndndez, with a 
prélogo by Manuel Toussaint, bears a dedication to the latter and to 
other teachers, namely, Manuel Ituarte, Carlos Contreras, José Luis 
Cuevas, Domingo Quijano, Cecil Crawford O’Gorman, and Federico 
E. Mariscal. The volume is divided into twelve pldticas actually 
edited from those given in the summer school of the National Univer- 
sity of Mexico. These are as follows: 


Concepto del arte Moderno—El Arte moderno en México 


Principios del Siglo XIX. 

Mediados del Siglo XIX. 

Finales del Siglo XIX y Principios del XX. 
La Pintura contempordnea. 

La Arquitectura contemporénea. 

Las Artes populares. 

Las Artes menores. 
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This very excellent book is printed on excellent paper. From the lec- 
tures and the reproductions one can glean a good idea of Mexican art. 
The text. contains many biographical notes on various artists, and 
appended to each chapter is a bibliographical list. There is a good 
index. 


Sr. Max Henriquez Ureiia, ex-secretary of state of the Dominican 
Republic and president of the Dominican delegation at the Inter- 
American Conference of the Consolidation of Peace, has published a 
welcome addition to books originating from the conference at Buenos 
Aires. This is entitled La Liga de Naciones Americanas y la Con- 
ferencia de Buenos Aires (Nueva York, L. & S. Printing Co., 238 Wil- 
liam Street, 1937, pp. 89, 2 ll). In this are various materials as fol- 
lows: Por la Unién de América; Los Proyectos de la Republica Do- 
minicana y de Colombia sobre creacién de una Liga de Naciones 
Americanas; Hacia la Solidaridad continental; Rectificaciones al Dr. 
Saavedra Lamas; certain pertinent documents—ten in all—annexed 
(pp. 43-89) ; Cartas cruzadas entre el Presidente Roosevelt y el Presi- 
dente Trujillo; El] Punto de Vista Dominicano expuesto en Ginebra; 
Programa de la Conferencia Interamericana de Consolidacién de la 
Paz; Proyectos que circularon en la Conferencia sin someterse a dis- 
eusion; Proyecto aprobado estableciendo la consulta, seguido del 
protocolo de no intervencién; La Declaracién de Solidaridad inter- 
americana; El] Proyecto de Liga de Naciones Americanas presentado 
por la Delegacién de Colombia; Resolucién adoptada por la Confe- 
rencia sobre los Proyectos Dominicano y Colombiano; Los Resultados 
de la Conferencia de Buenos Aires (Declaraciones del Presidente 
Trujillo). 


The Pan American Union sent out free on request a number of 
mimeographed and printed publications in commemoration of Pan 
American Day, April 14. These excellent materials have a deep sig- 
nificance for the cause of friendship and unity among the Americas. 
They are as follows: 

A Primer of Pan Americanism. By Sister Mary St. Patrick McConville, Ph.D. 
(mimeographed, pp. 34). Questions and answers showing the history of Pan 
Americanism. An excellent introduction to such study. The bibliography 
might have been more complete. In the section ‘‘Periodicals and News- 
papers’’, The Christian Science Monitor and The Hispanic American His- 
torical Review might have been mentioned with profit. 
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The Americas. By Rogelio E. Alfaro (mimeographed, pp. 23). A brief resumé 
of geographic features; historical sketch; constitution and government ; prod- 
ucts and industry; transportation; education; literature, art and music. 

The Meaning of Pan American Day (mimeographed, pp. 3). A short history of 
how Pan American Day (April 14) came into being. 

Flags and Coats-of-Arms of the American Nations (printed, pp. 15). History 
and description. 

Pan Americanism and the Pan American Conferences. No. 24 ‘‘Congress and 
Conference Series’’ (printed, pp. 27). A brief historical sketch of the Pan 
American movement and the instrumentalities by which it is carried forward. 

Commercial Pan America. A Monthly Review of Commerce and Finance. Feb- 
ruary, 1938, No. 69. ‘‘Commercial Interdependence of the Americas’’, by 
Julian G. Zier. A brief history, with statistics of trade reciprocity agreements, 
etc., of the American republics. 

Economic gifts of the Americas to the World. By William A. Reid (mimeographed, 
pp. 13). ‘*A description of various products which have been found or grown 
in the Americas, the use of which has spread over the world’’. 

Relations of the United States with Latin America. By William Manger (mim- 
eographed, pp. 19). The good neighbor policy. 

Fiesta Panamericana (mimeographed, pp. 3). A Pan American program. 

Program Suggestions (mimeographed, pp. 13). For the observance of Pan Amer- 
ican Day. 

América Unida Dramatizacién (mimeographed, pp. 10). Prepared in the Di- 
vision of Intellectual Cooperation of the Pan American Union. A _ short 
dramatization of each country of the Americas. A description and represen- 
tation of the flag of the Americas. 

Para los Nifios de América en el Dia de las Américas. By Gast6én Figueira (mim- 
eographed, pp. 15). Poems by the great Uruguayan poet about America. 

Christ of the Andes. A Play (mimeographed, pp. 3). A project worked out by a 
sixth grade class under direction of Mrs. Eleanor Holston Brainard, North 
Bergen, N. J. 

Trechos da Litteratura Brasileira (mimeographed, pp. 10). Bits of prose and 
poetry from various Brazilian writers. 

Sources for Latin American Music (mimeographed, pp. 4). Brief lists of Hispanic 
American music, band and orchestra arrangements, phonograph records, and 
books containing lists of Hispanic American musical compositions which are 
obtainable in the United States. 


LIST OF GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS CONCERNING 
HISPANIC AMERICA 


The items here listed have been taken from the January, February, 


and March 1937 Monthly Catalog, United States Public Documents 
(With Prices), issued by the Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. All items have been listed as they appear in the catalog, 
including the Library of Congress card number whenever given. 


us 


2. 


BRAZIL 
Christmas in Brazil; by Annie D’Armond Marchant. [1937.] 4 p. il. [From 
Bulletin, Pan American Union, Dec. 1936.] PA 1.6/a: B 739 


Sao Paulo, Brazil. Scale of living of working class in Séo Paulo, Brazil; by 
Horace B. Davis and Marian Rubins Davis. [1937.] 9 p. (Serial no. R. 504.) 
[From Monthly labor review, Jan. 1937.] L 2.6/a: C 823/11 


CHILE 


Chile. Anchorages on coast of Chile, from latest Chilean surveys; chart 1566. 
Washington, Hydrographic Office, published Jan. 1897, 11th edition, Dec. 1936, 
corrected through Notice to mariners 3, Jan. 20 [1937]. 16.8 X 23.1 in. 20ce. 

N 6.18: 1566 


Camarones Cove (De Cuya Cove). 
Chica Cove. 
Colorado Cove. 
Coloso Cove. 
Gualaguala Cove. 
Michilla Cove. 
COSTA RICA 


Limén, Costa Rica. Port Limon, Costa Rica, east coast of Central America, 
compiled from latest information; with inset, Port Vargas, compiled from 
latest information; chart 1293. Scale 2,000 yds. — 12 in., natural scale 1: 6,012. 
Washington, Hydrographic Office, published June 1913, 6th edition, Jan. 1937, 


corrected through Notice to mariners 8, Feb. 24 [1937]. 22.1 X 28.7in. 30c. 
N 6.18; 1293 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Santo Domingo City, Dominican Republic. Puerto de Ciudad Trujillo (Santo 
Domingo Harbor), Dominican Republic. Hispaniola, south coast, W. I., from 
U. 8. naval surveys in 1912 and 1914, with corrections from Dominican Re- 
public plan of 1936; chart 2283. Scale 2,000 yds. = 9.8 in., natural scale 
1; 7,296. Washington, Hydrographic Office, published Jan. 1906, 13th edition, 
Dec. 1936, 24.7 X 16 in. 30c. ~N 6.18: 2283 
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6. 


10. 


it, 


12. 


13, 


14. 


15. 


16, 


GUATEMALA 


Guatemala [foreign trade of Guatemala for 1935] latest reports from Guate- 

malan official sources. 1937. [1] +4+6p. (Foreign trade series no. 157.) 

Paper, 5c. 

L. C. ecard 13-6844 PA 1.19: 157 
HONDURAS 


. Honduras [foreign trade of Honduras for 1935] latest reports from Honduran 


official sources. 1937. [1] +8-+ [1] p. (Foreign trade series no. 156.) 
Paper, 5c. 
L. C. card 22-26934 PA 1.19: 156 


MEXICO 


. Mexico. Supplement to Hydrographic Office publication 84, Mexico and Cen- 


tral American pilot (west coast), corrections and additions from Notices to 
mariners and other sources from date of publication (Feb. 18, 1928) to Jan. 1, 
1937. 1937 [1] + 29 leaves. N 6.8: 84/928-10 


PANAMA AND THE CANAL ZONE 


. Appropriations. Estimates for The Panama Canal, 1938. [1937.] cover title, 


[1] + 696-709 p. 4° [Extract from Budget Bureau, Budget, 1938.] 

W 79.11/2: Es 8/938 
Cristobal, C. Z. Port of Cristobal, Panama Canal, Atlantic Coast, surveys to 
1905, surveys by The Panama Canal, and other sources to 1936; chart 950. 
Scale 1: 15,000. Washington, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Jan. 1937. 
34.8 X 28.2 in. 75c. C 4.9: 950 
Panama Canal. Canal Zone, Central America, from U. S. Government surveys 
to 1933 [with insets]; chart 5000. Scale naut. m.—1.8 in., natural scale 
1: 40,000. Washington, Hydrographic Office, published Dec. 1914, 15th edition, 
Jan. 1937. 40.1 X 33 in. [Map is in 2 sections.] 60c. N 6.18: 5000 


Balboa Harbor. 
Miraflores Lake. 


Panama Canal record, v. 30, No. 6; Jan. 15, 1937. Balboa Heights, C. Z. 
[1937]. p. 85-100. [Monthly.] 

L. C. ecard 7-35328 W 79.5: 30/6 
No. 7; Feb. 15, 1937. Balboa Heights, C. Z. [1937]. p. 101-116. 
[ Monthly. ] 

L. C. card 7-35328 W 79.5 30/7 
No. 8; Mar. 15, 1937. Balboa Heights, C. Z. [1937.] p. 117-1382. 
[Monthly.] 

L. C. card 7-35328 W 79.5: 30/8 
Panama Canal. Superannuation compensation for certain employees of Pan- 
ama Canal, hearing, 75th Congress, 1st session, on H. R. 1568 and H. RB. 5483, 
Mar. 10 and 22, 1937 (including reprint of similar hearings during 74th Con- 
gress). 1937. iii 4+ 34+ iii +39 p. Paper, 10c. Y 4.M 53: P 19/2 
Panama Canal tolls, message from President of United States transmitting re- 
port of special committee appointed by the President on Panama Canal tolls 
and vessel measurement rules. 1937. xxii +150 p. il. (S. doc. 23, 75th Cong. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21, 


22. 


23. 


24, 


25. 


26. 


27. 
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Ist sess.) [This is the final and somewhat revised form of the report pre- 
sented to the President on Dec. 31, 1936.] Paper, 15c. 
L. C. card 37-26374 
Passenger connections from Panama Canal, ocean vessels, air services; revised 
as of Jan. 1, 1937, Panama Canal Press, Mount Hope, C. Z., 1937. cover 
title, 20 p. The Panama Canal, Washington, D. C. Ww 79.2: P 26 
Rules for inspecting and servicing of rolling stock of Panama Railroad. Re- 
vised Aug. 31, 1936. Panama Canal Press, Mount Hope, C. Z., 1936, 25 p. 
il 24°. W 79. 13/2: R 65/936 
Telephone directory. The Panama Canal, telephone directory, Jan. 1, 1937. 
Panama Canal Press, Mount Hope, C. Z., 1937. Cover title, 252 p. il. Paper, 
40e., Executive Office, The Panama tana Balboa Heights, C. Z. 

W 79.2: T 23/5/937 
Trafic. Suplemento no. 10 al pamfleto de 1935, Leyes y reglamentos sobre 
earreteras, vehiculos, y tréfico vehicular. [Panama Canal Press, Mount Hope, 
C. Z., Dec. 19, 1936.] 7 leaves, 24° [The publication which this supplements 
was published by The Panama Canal. Previous supplements were not pub- 
lished. } W 79.2: H 53/3/936/Spanish/supp. 10 


PERU 
Peru [foreign trade of Peru for 1935] latest reports from Peruvian official 
sources. 1937. [1] + 11+ [1] p. (Foreign trade series no. 155). Paper, 5c. 
L. C. card 22-26690 PA 1.19: 155 
Peru. Harkness collection in Library of Congress: Documents from early 
Peru, the Pizarros and the Almagros, 1531-78; [prepared by Stella R. 
Clemence]. 1936. xi + 253 p. large 8° Cloth, $3.25. 
L. C. card 36-26004 LC 4.2: H 22/2 
PUERTO RICO 
Post route maps. Post route maps of— 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. Scale 5m.—1 in. 60c. 
Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration. Administracién de Reconstruccién 
de Puerto Rico; [por José L. Colom]. [1937.] ii 4+ 18 p. il. (Serie de salubri- 
dad pabliea y previsién social no. 86.) [Del Boletin de la Unién Panameri- 
cana, diciembre 1936.] Paper, 5c.; subscription price for 12 issues of series, 
50e. PA 1.15: s 86 
Report. 36th annual report of governor of Puerto Rico, Blanton Winship, 
[fiscal year] 1936. [San Juan, P. R., Bureau of Supplies, Printing, and Trans- 
portation, 1936.] 221 p. il. 3 maps, 3 tab. 
L. C. card 6-35095 - 1 35,12/1: 936 
Sugar. Allotment of additional quota to Puerto Rico, order made by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture under Public resolution 109 and agricultural adjustment 
act. Dec. 22, 1936 [published 1937]. [2] p. (Puerto Rico sugar order 4, 
revision 2, supplement 2.) A 55.18: 4/rev. 2/supp. 2 
WEST INDIES 
West Indies. Supplement to Hydrographic Office publication 128, Sailing di- 
rections for West Indies, v. 1, sections A and B, corrections and additions 
from Notices to mariners and other sources from date of publication (Jan. 1, 
1936) to Jan. 1, 1937. 1937. [1] + 8 leaves. N 6.8: 128/936—A, B/supp.-1 
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28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34, 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


West Indies, Supplement to Hydrographic Office publication 129, West Indies 
pilot, v. 2, corrections and additions from Notices to mariners and other 
sources from date of publication (Feb. 9, 1929) to Jan. 1, 1937. 1937. 
[1] + 29 leaves. N 6.8: 129/929-9 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
Central America. Supplement to Hydrographic Office peibilestion 130, Central 
America and Mexico pilot (east coast), corrections and additions from Notices 
to mariners and other sources from date of publication (Aug. 13, 1927) to 
Jan. 1, 1937. 1937. [1] + 26 leaves. N 6.8: 130/927-11 
Pilot charts. Pilot chart of Central American waters, Feb. 1937; chart 3500. 
Scale 1° long. =0.7 in. Washington. Hydrographic Office, Jan. 18, 1937. 
23.3 X 35.1 in. [Monthly. Certain portions of the data are furnished by the 
Weather Bureau.] 10e. N 6.24: 937/2 
Pilot chart of Central American waters, Mar. 1937; chart 3500. Scale 
1° long. = 0.7 in. Washington, Hydrographic Office, Feb. 17, 1937. 23.3 X 
35.1 in. [Monthly. Certain portions of the data are furnished by the Weather 
Bureau.] 10c. N 6.24; 937/3 
Pilot chart of Central American waters, Apr. 1937; chart 3500. Scale 
1° long. = 0.7 in. Washington, Hydrographic Office, Mar. 15, 1937. 23.3 X 
35.1 in. [Monthly. Certain portions of the data are furnished by the Weather 
Bureau.] 10c. N 6.25: 937/4 
SOUTH AMERICA 


South America. Supplement to Hydrographic Office publication 172, Sailing 
directions for South America, v. 1, corrections and, additions from Notices to 
mariners and other sources from date of publication (Sept. 26, 1935) to Jan. 
1, 1937. 1937. [1] +7 leaves. N 6.8: 172/935-2 
Supplement to Hydrographic Office publication 173, South American 
pilot, v. 2, corrections and additions from Notices to mariners and other 
sources from date of publication (Nov. 16, 1929) to Jan. 1, 1937, 1937. 
[1] + 34 leaves. — N 6.8: 173/929-8 
Supplement to Hydrographic Office publication 174, South American 
pilot, v. 3, corrections and additions from Notices to mariners and other 
sources from date of publication (Sept. 15, 1929) to Jan. 1, 1937. 1937. 
[1] + 45 leaves. N 6.8: 174/928-9 
HISPANIC AMERICA 
Finance. Latin American financial notes, no. 211 and 212, Jan. 14 and 29, 
1937; prepared semi-monthly by Finance Division. [1937.] 21 leaves and 18 
leaves, 4° [Processed.] Paper, $1.00 a yr.; foreign subscription, $2.00. 
C 18.107: 211, 212 
Latin American financial notes, no, 213 and 214, Feb. 14 and 28, 1937; 
prepared semi-monthly by Finance Division. [1937.] 23 leaves and 21 leaves, 
4° [Processed.] Paper, $1.00 a yr.; foreign subscription, $2.00. 
C 18.107: 213, 214 
Food. Same: Tropical products, v. 13, no. 16 and 17, Feb. 5 and 19, 1937; 
prepared fortnightly by Foodstuffs Divisio, [1937.] 13 leaves and 10 sen van: 
4° [Processed.] Paper, $1.00 a yr.; foreign subscription, $3.00. 
C 18.72/7: 13/16, 17 


39. 


40. 


41, 


43. 


45, 


46. 


47. 


48. 
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Same: Tropical products, v. 13, no. 18 and 19, Mar. 5 and 19, 1937; 
prepared fortnightly by Foodstuffs Division.. [1937.] 10 leaves and 24 leaves, 
4° [Processed.] Paper, $1.00 a yr.; foreign subscription, $3.00, 

C 18,72/7: 13/18, 19 


UNITED STATES RELATIONS WITH HISPANIC AMERICA 

Addresses. Opening address to Inter-American Conference for Maintenance 
of Peace, by Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, Buenos Aires, Argentina, Dec. 
5, 1936. 1936. [2] +414 p. narrow 8° (Conference series 25; [Publication 
959].) [Originally issued as mimeographed press release for publication 
Dee. 5, 1936.] Paper, 5c. 
L. C. card 37-26048 8 5.30: 25 
Accomplishments of Inter-American Conference for Maintenance of 
Peace, address by Sumner Welles, assistant Secretary of State, before Peoples 
Mandate to Governments to End War, New York City, Feb. 4, 1937. 1937. 
[2] + 14 p. narrow 8° (Conference series 26; [Publication 984].) [Originally 
issued as mimeographed press release for publication Feb. 4, 1937.] Paper, 5c. 
L. C. card 37-26202 8 5.30: 26 
Results and significance of Buenos Aires conference, address by Cor- 
dell Hull, Secretary of State, before Council on Foreign Relations, New York 
City, Feb. 25, 1937. 1937. [2] +412 p. narrow 8° (Conference series 27; 
[Publication 989].) [Originally issued as mimeographed press release for 
publication Feb. 25, 1937.] Paper, 5e. 
L. C. card 37—26248 $5.30: 27 
Military mission, agreement between United States and Brazil; signed Nov. 
12, 1936, effective Nov. 12, 1936. 1936. [2] + 2-13 p. (Executive agreement 
series 98; [Publication 962].) [English and Portuguese.] Paper, 5c. 
L. C. card 37—26049 $9.8: 98 

NotTe.—The present number in the Executive agreement series may be filed in the 
Treaty series after Treaty series 911. 

MISCELLANEOUS AND UNCLASSIFIED 
Bulletin (English edition). Bulletin of Pan American Union, Jan. 1937; [v. 
71, no. 1]. [1937.] iv + 1-83 p, il. [Monthly.] 
L. C. card 8-30967 PA 1.6: e71/1 
(Portuguese edition). Boletim da Uniaéo Panamericana, janeiro 1937; 
[v. 39, no. 1]. [1937.] iv + 1-84 p. il. [Monthly. The volume number of this 
issue is incorrectly given on p. 1 as 34 instead of 39 but is correctly given on 
back title. ] 
L. C. card 11-27014 PA 1.6: p 39/1 
(Spanish edition). Boletin de la Unién Panamericana, enero 1937; [v. 
71, no. 1]. [1936.] iv + 1-92 p. il. [Monthly.] 
L, C. card 12-12555 PA 1.6:871/1 
Bulletin (English edition). Bulletin of Pan American Union, Feb. 1937; [v. 
71, no. 2]. [1937.] iv + 85-216 p. il. [Monthly. Number dedicated to Pan 
American Day, Apr. 14.] 
L. C. ecard 8-30967 PA 1.6: 6 71/2 
Same, v. 70, Jan.-Dec. 1936 [title page and index]. [1937.] xxix p. 
PA 1.6: © 70/t. p. & ind. 
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49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54, 


55. 


56. 


57. 


58. 


59. 


(Portuguese edition). Boletim da Unido Panamericana, fevereiro 1937 ; 
[v. 39, no. 2]. [1937.] iv + 85-216 p. il. [Monthly. The volume number 
of this issue is incorrectly given on p. 85 as 38 instead of 39 but is correctly 
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